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The SATURDAY REVIEW next week will include a sketch 
called “The Critic”, by Mr. Hugh Walpole ; also the 
fifth article in the series “‘Shakespeare Himself 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The death of Joseph Chamberlain, with the memories 
it raises of a great career, dwarfs and shadows our 
immediate politics of to-day. He was the greatest 
Parliamentarian of his time—perhaps not equalled in 
any time. He had all the Parliamentary qualities. 
There was intellectual grip in his set speeches—and 
something more. Passion informed even his exposition 
of a difficult case—passion which is rare as genius; 
which, indeed, is often genius itself. But Chamber- 
lain's qualities reached higher than mere exposition. 
His powers of debate, his command of the cut and 
thrust of the Parliamentary fight, were always wonder- 
ful. He could not be surprised. He was ever ready to 
accept a challenge ; and, once in a quarrel, he so bore 
it that the opposer ever ‘after bewared of him. 


But the orator and debater were not all—Chamber- 
lain was more than a party politician. He was ever 
a fighter, but he was not wholly a fighter. He had 
political vision. He was not mastered by the dust 
and detail of the moment, but could look calmly and 
seriously at great affairs—thinking, planning, and, 
above all, seeing into the future. This was the secret 
of his magnetism—his firm hold on the imagination of 
the country. He could talk passionately as a states- 
man of things which could be understood not only by 
professional politicians given up to the Parliamentary 
game, but by simple patriots ready to catch at a great 


‘ idea. The country will be profoundly stirred’ by his 


death, though he’ has for ‘long been away. from 
politics. It cannot forget how once. it rose to the elo- 
quénce and foresight of a great man. 


' We have insisted that; if the Irish peablein is to be 
settled by consent, it: must: be takeii -itito the hands 
of the leaders. Discussions in Parliament, with vigi- 


_to the amending Bill. 


Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law must act for themselves, 
bravely counting on the support of all who really care 
that civil war shall be avoided and who know what is 
necessary to that end. The leaders can surely count, 
in taking this brave and immediate way with Ireland, 
upon the support of the English electorate. It is the 
wish of every patriotic Englishman ‘that a settlement 
should be reached. Mr. Asquith has only to challenge 
his professional supporters, to stand free of Mr. Red- 
mond and from Sir William Byles, to redeem his repu- 
tation and to repair his gagulachy. 


. But we fear that no such thing is intended. Lord 
Morley’s speech in the House of Lords on Wednesday 
sent many who heard it away in absolute despair. 
Lord Morley insisted that Parliament was the best 
place for a settlement—that the..House of Commons 
itself was a ‘‘ conference’. Could any place in the 
world, just now, be less like a conference than: the 
House of Commons? Lord Morley’s plea, if seriously 
intended, simply means that the Government at present 
refuse to settle. The Archbishop of York rightly 
seized upon this as the most meaning point of Lord 
Morley’s speech. The Archbishop insisted, as well 
he might, that Parliament must now stand aside : 
‘** Until this question can be got away from the dis- 


‘cussions and explosions of party feeling that arise in 
‘the House like storms on a ~~: lake there is 
‘very little chance of agteement 


Lord Lansdowne clearly put the tiande of Unionists 
We do not consider it as 
making the Government’s H Rule policy accept- 
able. We do not admit that Gicane Rule, ‘with or 
without exclusion, is a tolerable or defensible policy. 
But we are willing to consider the amending Bill as 


way of avoiding bloodshed. Our willingnéss to 
agree to an amending Bill must in no sense be read 


as consent, or even of weakened hostility, to Home 
Rule. The amending Bill, even when it has been 

made ‘acceptable to | ister, is, on merits, a hateful 
Tt 8 a breach in ‘the’ Union. It 
absurdly cuts Ireland-into two. Lord Lansdowne 
phrased it on’ on" Wednesday : we should be driven 
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to a policy of exclusion for fear of worse things is 
the worst count in the indictment which can be made 
against the Government’’. Nevertheless, exclusion is 
the only way out that has yet appeared; and we can- 
not sympathise with Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
motion for rejection. To reject the amending Bill out- 
right would be a point blank refusal to discuss exclu- 


sion as a remedy. 


We have to thank the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ for 
complimentary references to our leading article last 
week on the amending Bill. Pursuing some remarks 
of their political correspondent, we suggested that the 
Government were considering an artificial boundary line 
for Ulster—in order as far as possible to divide the 
province into Protestant and Roman Catholic areas. 
We discussed in some detail the possibility of such a 
scheme. The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ has since won- 
dered whether the Saturpay REviEw was “‘ inspired ’’. 
Surely, however, the disposition of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in the Ulster counties is a matter 
which anyone can ascertain from published statistics. 
Indeed, most people in Ireland who have made a serious 
study of the Ulster problem would be able to indicate 
off-hand the districts in Ulster in which Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are respectively concentrated. 
We are afraid we cannot claim to have been specially 
inspired in the matter; and we should really be glad 
to know as a fact whether the Government is consider- 
ing an artificial boundary between the Protestant part 
of Ulster and the rest of Ireland. Perhaps the ‘* Man- 
chester Guardian ’’ can say. 


Mr. Lloyd George has had this week to guillotine his 
own Budget. He now has the distinction of being 
the first Chancellor of the Exchequer to limit discus- 
sion on a Finance Bill. This is the direct. consequence 
of doing business in his own way. The original Budget 
was postponed owing to disagreement within the 
Cabinet. It was never thoroughly thought out. Time 
was wasted after its introduction, and again wasted 
in producing second and third editions. More time 
was lost by capitulation to the Holt cave, and the net 
result is that the Finance Bill will be passed without 
adequate discussion and the Revenue Bill will not be 
passed at all. 


The only chance for the latter measure is an autumn 
session. Mr. Lloyd George is known to favour the 
idea of the House sitting from October to Christmas, 
and a few of his more ardent followers are ready to 
respond to Mr. Iilingworth’s whip. But the bulk of 
back-benchers have refused. They would like the 
Revenue Bill to pass, but on no account will they 
come to Westminster to assist its passage. Rather 
than sit through the autumn they would let the Govern- 
ment be beaten, and nobddy will wonder at their 
decision. The Cabinet has blundered, and its followers 
are in no mood to help it out by giving up to West- 
minster the time they owe to their constituencies. 


On Tuesday there was a kind of suppressed Marconi 
debate in the House of Commons, a Marconi debate 
sotto voce, as it were. It arose in Supply, when Mr. 
Fitzalan Hope moved the reduction of the Prime 
Minister’s salary on the ground that the Prime 
Minister had not applied the rule against speculation— 
a rule insisted on in the Lords Committee against Lord 
Murrfly—to the Civil Service. We need not affect 
that we misunderstand the move: Mr. Fitzalan wished 
to tackle certain Cabinet Ministers, who, now that the 
Lords Committee is well over, hope intensely that 
their Marconi misadventures may be quite forgotten. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and his friends wish 
us all to forget that he took a tip from a Government 
contractor, that he made indelicate investments. He 


well knows that many Radicals on his own side were 
very angry about that business; and that it was deemed 
necessary to get up a champagne banquet at the 
National Liberal Club, put a peer into the chair, and 


glorify and toast the Chancellor of the Exchequer—o 
that the reputations of the Ministers involved might be 
whitewashed and restored. 


But Mr. Fitzalan Hope, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Major 
Archer Shee are resolved that the Marconi affair shall 
not yet be forgotten. They hold—as, really, every 
intelligent and respectable person in the country must 
hold—that Ministers came very badly out of the inquiry, 
They were not guilty of corruption in the ordinary 
sense of the word: we have again and again said this 
and we do not think Liberals would accuse us of being 
unfair or violent in the matter. We have urged that 
the Marconi Ministers behaved in distinctly an impro- 
per and indelicate manner : beyond that we have never 
gone, nor wish to go.“ But improper and indelicate 
Ministerial acts should not lightly or soon be for. 
gotten, when those who have committed such acts go 
about boasting and scolding and vowing that their pre- 
decessors in office were as bad as or worse than them- 
selves. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has nothing 
in the world to complain of because Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Major Archer Shee, and Mr. Hope keep the public 
mindful of the Marconi affair. 


It is preposterous nonsense to talk, as Sir A. Mark- 
ham does, about ‘‘ hitting below the belt ’’, and to pre- 
tend that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is an injured 
innocent ; and that he cannot defend himself, and so on, 
and so on. How would the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘‘ defend ’’ himself? His angry interjec- 
tions on Tuesday tell us that: he complains that he is 
not allowed by the rules of the House to accuse his 
Unionist predecessors on the Front Bench of doubtful 
investments! Two Tory blacks are to make the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pure white! That is very bad 
logic; but, what is more, he really cannot produce even 
his Tory blacks. _ He tried to do so a while ago and 
miserably failed. 


In this matter it is curious to note the attitude of 
the Radicals whenever the least reference is made 
to the affair. In the House of Commons they cannot 
sit still in their seats when the word Marconi is men- 
tioned. They flame up instantly, and fret and fidget 
and splutter and half choke with rage when the in- 
vestments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
touched on. Lord Robert Cecil, in a speech this week. 
in Hertfordshire, described in a very amusing way the 
extraordinary conduct of Radicals when the incident 
comes up. ‘‘I watched the Treasury Bench’’, he 
said, ‘‘where Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill sat, and really for some part of the sitting. 
one began to have doubts whether their sanity was not 
affected. They could scarcely sit still. They jibbered 
and shouted and hurled insults across the floor of the 
House, and their conduct was really only comparable 
to what one may sometimes have seen in the 
Zoological Gardens in the monkey house when the 
monkeys are very much irritated’’. But why are they 
so extremely distressed and even tortured by the 
thing? If they came out of the affair, as they claim, 
whiter than the driven snow, they ought to be glad 
of any reference to the affair, surely. They can then 
always go to their constituents and to the country 
and be applauded for their delicately honourable and 
discreet conduct in the whole business. ’ 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Curzon 
moved the rejection of the Council of India Bill in a 
speech faultlessly clear and reasonable. He justly 
describes the Bill as a ‘‘ grab at power”. It is a grab 
of the Secretary of State for India. At present the 
Secretary of State’s control of Indian business 1s 
checked and regulated by his advisory Council. It is 
the aim of the present Bill virtually to destroy the 
Council’s influence and authority. First it reduces the 
number of councillors in a way that makes it almost 
impossible to work the old system of expert commit- 
tees. Second, it allows the Secretary of State to do 
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nything, without reference to the Council, by 
allows him to dispense with the Council as he pleases 
simply by forbearing to summon it. Altogether it 
makes the Secretary of State an autocrat, ruling with- 
out the customary expert advice of people with first- 
hand experience of India, won by work on the spot. 
It is an application to India of the present Govern- 
ment’s policy of making absolute king's of its Ministers. 


Moreover, the Bill is mischievoys in an even more 
serious respect. It adds two native Indian members 
to the Council. There is nothing essentially wrong in 
this. But these native Indians are added by a process 
of election. This means that the sort of Indians who 
will sit on the Council will be Indian politicians— 
orators of the platform, agitators inexperienced in 
administrative work. These men will be quite useless. 
Their method of election suggests that the Government 
is deliberately trying to weaken that body in personnel 
as well as power. This move is quite inexcusable. It 
certainly has not made matters better with the natives. 
It has not pacified the Nationalist agitators. It has at 
once embittered and encouraged them by giving them 
something less than they required. 


Lord Saye and Sele’s personal statement to the House 
of Lords on Wednesday was not apologetic. It will be 
remembered that Lord Saye and Sele asked Colonel 
Whitaker to go to Crete as a peacemaker. The 
peace he desired was one between a firm of brewers 
in whose welfare Lord Saye and Sele was interested 
and an officer in Crete who was at that time dealing 
elsewhere. Lord Saye and Sele has been severely 
censured in Court for ‘‘ tempting ’’ Colonel Whitaker. 
Lord Saye and Sele told his peers on Wednesday that 
“‘no fouler lie had ever left the lips of men’’. He did 
not ‘“‘ tempt ’’ Colonel Whitaker. He merely asked 
him to go to Crete and offered to pay his expenses. 


In the Foreign Office debate on Monday Sir Mark 
Sykes insisted that looking for oil in Persia implies a 
“definite Persian policy’’. Sir E. Grey admits this 
between every line of his answer. The word now is 
“forward’’. The charge is admitted. ‘‘ It would be 
avery serious matter ’’, said Sir E. Grey, ‘‘ if Russian 


political influence spread into the neutral zone’’.. 


It remains to see how Sir E. Grey proposes to deal 
with this serious matter. He has yet a great deal to 
explain and to justify. He tells us that he has decided 
to discuss with Russia ‘‘ a situation which has worked 
to our disadvantage’. Sir E. Grey’s speech this week 
justifies our insistence that oil from Persia raises the 
most serious problems ; and we are glad of his less airy 
way with the matter. Perhaps it is well that we are 
not at once to move in Albania. Nothing less than 
armed interference would serve, and that would be 
rash indeed. 


The murder of Francis Ferdinand and his Consort 
has personally and deeply touched all Europe. Its 
political consequences are for the moment lost in sym- 
pathy for a Royal House so often and so rudely struck 
with assassination. The futility of anarchism could 
not be more clearly shown than in this brutal deed. 
It has aggravated German passion everywhere against 
the Slavs, who now can only be saved from its con- 
sequences by the humanity and understanding of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, too wise and generous to 
visit the crime of a fanatic upon a whole people and 
party. The courage of the Archduke and his wife 
needs no exclamation. Princes of the Hapsburg 
House have always lived familiarly with death. 


At the Hertford celebration this week Mr. Balfour 
made a speech, delightful if only for the flash in which 
he recalled the ‘‘ Old Chief’. He said: ‘‘I cannot 
forbear recalling the circumstances under which my 
uncle, the late Lord Salisbury, told me that there was 


, gding to be a vacancy in Hertford, and asked me 


XUM 


whether I felt disposed to adopt a political career. 


I hesitated; I was by no means: clear that politics 
was a walk in life for which I was best suited or which 
would give most permanent satisfaction to myself and 
to others. But his persuasion, in so far as he ever 
condescended to persuade anybody—and those who 
knew him will know that he never exercised anything 
in the nature of or distantly approaching urgent counsel 
—his obvious view decided me’’. That is a very 
characteristic touch—‘‘ so far as he. condescended to 
persuade anybody . . . he never exercised . . . urgent 
counsel’’. That diffidence in strength is a rare 
quality among brilliant and successful men and power- 
ful leaders. Lord Salisbury was without doybt one 
of the most interesting and rare personalities in 
English politics, perhaps quite as interesting and rare 
as Disraeli. There is a mystery about him; although 
he was the last man to cultivate an air of anything of 
the kind. Parnell, no doubt, was a man of mystery, 
but then Parnell seems to have cultivated it for ends of 
leadership. 


Foreign countries did great things on Thursday at 
Henley, and foreign countries went down badly at 
Wimbledon in the lawn tennis championships; but 
really we need not take such contests in deadly earnest. 
We are not going to be overcome necessarily by the 
nations that won events at Henley, nor are we going 
to overcome necessarily the nations that did not win 
events at Wimbledon. Besides, at Wimbledon France 
and Germany both went down, and not the greatest 
alarmists even are predicting a struggle between our- 
selves and France just now! . The truth is these exer- 
cises and amusements do not mean anything more 
than exercise and amusement. Viewed in this light, 
they are excellent.. As to Wimbledon, some of the 
tennis has really been a surprising and a beautiful 
exhibition this year. The match between Brookes and 
Froitzheim on Wednesday will be remembered for 
years. The German recovered in a most gallant way, 
and came within an ace of victory after everyone but 
himself had regarded the match as over. Thousands 
who watched his great recovery wished obviously to see 
him win outright. There really seemed to be not an 
anti-German in that great excited crowd. 


Lawn tennis has developed and developed until, past 
all dispute, it has become—at least the four-handed 
man’s game has become—an exercise and a contest of 
fine skill, endurance, and rapidity. The hardness of 
the game, the quickness and force of the volleying, in 
the match between Wilding and Brookes v. F. G. Lowe 
and A. H. Lowe on Thursday were a revelation. 
Judgment, good temper, and nimbleness were shown by 
all four players in a way that delighted everyone. It 
is sometimes said that tennis—‘‘ real tennis’’—is a 
more intellectual game, and a greater game in most 
respects. But a man of sense would be shy to say 
‘so whilst watching such contests of rare skill and hard- 
ness and brilliant speed as those we have mentioned. 
The truth is that both are great games when they 
are greatly played. Golf is not knocking tennis out in 
‘England, and it will not. It seems as if the more golf 
we play the more tennis we play. As to which is the 
better game—or the best game—it depends, after all, 
so much on the players, especially om the temper they 
‘exhibit. 


Lord Wemyss was one of the last of Watts’s intimate 
‘circle; ‘‘ my severest critic’’, the artist used to call 
him. Apropos of Lord Wemyss’s share in the Volun- 
teer movement, it is worth remembering that in 1860, 
when a shield was designed for the new force, Lord 
Wemyss suggested subjects to cover the surface and 
‘Watts drew them for him. But Lord Wemyss was a 
great figure in other worlds than art. He was a 
‘straight and bold, an essentially patriotic, politician. 
His vitality, his youth in age, his absorbing interest in 
many public questions, were really splendid. The 


‘House of Lords loses in him a great figure. Lord. 


Crewe and Lord Lansdowne spoke of him with fine 
feeling in the House of Lords this week. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE LORDS’ DEBATE. 


HE debate in the House of Lords on the second 
reading of the amending Bill has so far brought 
no indication from the Government of the degree of 
amendment which they are prepared to accept. Lord 
Morley’s speech in proposing the measure for second 
reading was disappointing. Following the practice 
frequently adopted by his colleagues in the House of 
Commons on similar occasions, he did not attempt 
either to support or explain the Bill, but limited his 
speech to generalisations on the Irish crisis. As a 
second reading speech his remarks were irrelevant. 
He did not even mention the contents of the Bill. So 
carefully did he refrain from commenting on its provi- 
sions that it looks almost as if he feared to commit 
the Government to any expression of opinion on it. 
In striking contrast Lord Lansdowne, in a closely 
reasoned speech, justified the action of the Opposition 
in agreeing to read the Bill a second time, and indicated 
the general nature of the amendments which, acting on 
the invitation of the Government, he will propose in 
Committee. 

So far back as May 30 we predicted that the House 
of Lords would limit their amendment of the new Bill 
to the exclusion of the whole province of Ulster for 
an indefinite period. Our prediction has been justified. 
The only other alterations will be such as are necessary 
—owing to the unsatisfactory provisions of the Bill— 
to make the exclusion of Ulster real and effective. 
In Lord Lansdowne’s words, the amendment will be 
restricted to making adequate the area excluded, to 
the duration of exclusion, and to the conditions of 
government in the excluded area. The unreality of the 
“‘ exclusion ”’ offered by the Bill is instanced by clause 
5, which enacts that the provisions of the Home Rule 
Bill in relation to the judiciary shall apply in the ex- 
cluded area. The only modification made is that suits 
arising in the excluded area or between parties one of 
whom is resident in the excluded area shall as far as 
possible be tried by a judge appointed by His Majesty. 
With this single exception, qualified as it is by the 
words ‘“‘as far as possible’’, apparently the whole 
judicial system in the excluded area would be under the 
supervision of the Home Rule Executive. Consider what 
this means. Right up to the date of trial suitors would be 
subject to the control of officials appointed by the 
Nationalist Administration. No provision whatever is 
made in the Bill as to appeals, which, presumably, would 
go to the Nationalist Court of Appeal in Dublin. The 
whole judicial system would be controlled by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, acting, in this case, on the advice of the 
Irish Cabinet. Inasmuch as the failure of substantial 
justice is one of the most serious dangers feared by 
Ulster Unionists, it is obvious that the protection 
expected from exclusion is in this case absolutely 
illusory. Ged 

Lord Willoughby de Broke’s motion for the rejec- 
tion of the amending Bill, in which he is supported 
by a handful of peers, shows that there are still some 
people who do not appreciate that the immediate 
object is to avoid civil war. Those who support the 
amending Bill do not thereby admit the principle of 
Home Rule. They merely attempt to make it less 
obnoxious. Admittedly the Government have the 
power to force the Home Rule Bill into law under the 
Parliament Act. If they. do so Ireland is faced with 
civil war. It is. obviously, therefore, the duty of the 
Opposition to do all they can to avert that catastrophe. 
The only way in which they can do so is by satisfying 
the demand of Ulster to be excluded. Neither does 
such a course amount to a desertion of the Unionists 
of the South and West. In the first place, the 
Nationalist Parliament and Executive, in their desire 
to win over an excluded Ulster, would be more likely 
to safeguard the Protestant minority in the South and 
West from. oppression or unfair treatment. More- 


over, as a small minority in the Irish Parliament, the 
Ulster members would be helpless, but the retention of 


the Ulster Unionist members in the Imperial Hou 
of Commons will be a security that Unionists jp “a 
South and West will not be neglected. The Archbj 

of York made a remarkable speech, advocating a wi 
settlement. No one doubts his sincerity—put his 
proposals do not fit in with immediate necessity, In 
common with Lord MacDonnell and Lord Bryce, he 
makes the mistake in supposing that it is possible in 
the immediate future to devise a scheme which will 
permanently settle the Irish question. But that is not 
the problem now before Parliament. The advocates 
of proportional répresentation, Home Rule within 
Home Rule, or the summoning of a National Conven. 
tion, must learn to face facts as they are and not 
as they would like them to be. The real question, and 
the only question that should be considered at the 
present moment, is how civil war may be avoided. So 
long as the Government persist in their expressed 
intention to pass the Home Rule Bill into law, no 
other consideration is possible. _ 

Indeed, the view taken by the Earl of Mayo, though 
inaccurate, is more logical—that there will be no civil 
war. He holds that the Army will not, and the Nation. 
alist Volunteers dare not, fight against the Ulster 
Force. Were this correct Ulster could say with truth: 

** Thus far with victory our arms are crowned, 

Yet have we found no foe to fight withal.”’ 

We fear Lord Mayo is too optimistic. Whatever view 
is taken of the capacity of the Nationalist Volunteers 
we cannot endorse Lord Mayo’s opinion. The passage 
of the Home Rule Bill without the exclusion of Ulster 
would make a collision inevitable. While the Nation- 
alist Volunteers in their present state—undisciplined, 
untrained, and unarmed—are: incapable of effective 
action, they are certainly capable of organised and 
prolonged disorder, which could only be quelled by very 
drastic measures. Even if the Government did not 
employ the forces of the Crown to compel the sub- 
mission of Ulster—at the very least a series of guerilla 
engagements would take place between the Ulster 
Volunteers and the Nationalist Volunteers. Were the 
Ulster Volunteers victorious, as they probably would 
be, their successes would ce:tainly be followed by re- 
taliation on the Protestants in the South. It is im- 
possible to deny that, unless Ulster is excluded, the 
outlook in Ireland is very grave. 

Viewing the House of Lords’ debate as a whole, there 
is necessarily an air of unreality about the proceedings. 
The amending Bill cannot become law in its present 
form, nor is it known whether the Government will 
accept the Lords’ amendments when the Bill reaches 
the Commons. Judging by their statements in the 
past, they will refuse the total exclusion of Ulster— 
and in any event Mr. Redmond will not agree to it. 
The most remarkable feature of the whole situation is. 
that the Government, while inviting amendment by the 
House of Lords, have not publicly made any advance 
since the offer of March goth, which is contained in the 
amending Bill and which was refused by Sir Edward 
Carson at the time it was made. No one knows what 
they mean to do. It is indeed doubtful whether they 
have made up their minds. 

There are persistent rumours, such as that to which 
we drew attention last week, that the Cabinet contem- 
plate a scheme of exclusion based on a new boundary 
line intersecting the border counties in such a way as 
to cut off from Ulster those parts of the province im 
which the Roman Catholics are in an overwhelming 
majority; but nothing definite is known. Apparently 
Mr. Asquith means to conceal his intentions until the 
amending Bill reaches the House of Commons. But 
time is short. If the Government have some new plan. 
for which they desire the concurrence of both the 
Nationalists and the Ulstermen, there is a very short 
period left for its examination. Neither of the Irish 
parties are likely to allow themselves to be rushed into. 
the acceptance of proposals which they have not had 
time to consider. If there is still any possibility of 
a peaceful settlement the Government owe it to them- 
selves to disclose their plan—if they have one—without 
any further delay. 
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In the meantime the position in Ireland is critical. 
A series of alarming incidents have happened this 
week. The necessity for the- protection of a children’s 
school treat by a company of Ulster Volunteers, owing 
to Nationalist threats ; the attack by Nationalists on a 
soldier at Omagh, who had to be escorted to barracks 
by Ulster Volunteers, who, in their turn, were at- 
tacked by the Nationalist mob; the attack in Donegal 

n an Ulster volunteer nurse on her way to give 
instruction in ambulance work—all these are ugly inci- 
dents of the kind which lead to an outbreak. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that General Richard- 
son has found it advisable to issue a general order 
authorising the commanding officers of the Ulster regi- 
ments to allow their men to carry arms in public when- 
ever it is thought expedient. 

An important meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council 
is to be held on Friday, when the whole situation will 
be considered and future plans of action determined. 
In the circumstances the Government would be well 
advised to put an end to the present state of uncer- 
tainty. The country is entitled to know what they 
are going to do. Everything points to the collapse 
of the Government between the claim of Ulster to 
indefinite exclusion and Mr. Redmond’s refusal—re- 
sulting in the General Election which we have long 
anticipated. But the situation is too grave to specu- 
late on the possibility of an election. If terms can be 
found which can be agreed to both by Ulster and by 
Mr. Redmond, the Unionist Party will not stand in the 
way of their acceptance. 


THE BUDGET MUDDLE. 


ras in the week Mr. Lloyd George presented 
to the House of Commons the third edition of 
the Budget. Later in the week came the suggestion 
from private quarters that an autumn session would 
be necessary to save the Chancellor’s pasition, and 

the prospect of more work, like the intimation of a 
change in method, was received with considerable cool- 
ness by tired and overworked members. It was 
unfortunate that the idea of an autumn session was 
talked of in the very week when the heat made West- 
minster intolerable; but unless an autumn session 
is held the Revenue Bill is dead, and the Revenue Bill, 
thanks to the change in Budget procedure, now con- 
tains Mr. Lloyd George’s rating policy. Unless that 
is passed this year it is not likely to pass at all in this 
Parliament. 

It is almost incredible that such a succession of 
muddles as the present Budget has revealed should 
have been made by a Cabinet of shrewd and able men. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to have for- 
gotten the old rules of procedure in the House of 
Commons; certainly he resented being reminded of 
those rules. His colleagues appear temporarily to 
have forgotten the existence of the Bowles Act, which 
they themselves passed a year ago; and the whole 
Liberal party has developed a sudden respect for the 
House of Lords in its relation to Money Bills which is 
quite extraordinary in the authors and supporters of 
the Parliament Act. The Liberal Press has explained 
at some length that unless the necessary Bills are certi- 
fied by the Speaker as Money Bills, the House of Lords 
can throw them out, and make an election inevitable. 
This curious dread of an election is morbidly charac- 
teristic. Whether the Speaker’s certificate were 
refused or not, the idea that the House of Lords would 
interfere in the control of the Commons over finance 
is as baseless as the idea, sedulously propagated in 
the Liberal Press earlier in the year, that the House 
of Lords would reject the Army Annual Act. 

But in view of the evident fright of the Liberal Press 


to examine the bogey that has heen set up. The 


Bill ‘becomes law by August 5, the resolutions by 
means of which taxes have been provisionally collected 


become invalid and those taxes must be repaid. The 
Parliament Act declares that a Money Bill can only ; 


become law in spite of the House of Lords if it be sent 
to them a month before the end of the session. If 
the House of Lords, therefore, chose not to pass the 
Finance Bill through all its stages before August 5, ‘ie 
resolutions and the taxes already collected would be- 
come invalid. Yet, thanks to the manner in which 
the Government have muddled their business, the 
Finance Bill cannot go to the Lords in sufficient time 
to give them the month which the Parliament Act pro- 
vides for their consideration. The Finance Bill will 
not go to the Lords before the middle of July at the 
earliest; the Parliament Act gives the Lords until the 
middle of August to consider a Money Bill; the Bowles 
Act declares that if the Lords exercise their powers 
under the Parliament Act the finance resolutions lapse. 
The Government, in fact, having hobbled the House 
of Lords by the Parliament Act, and hobbled the 
House of Commons by the Bowles Act, have inadver- 
tently hobbled themselves in the conduct of business. 
Having done so, they take the discreet course of for- 
getting the existence of the Bowles Act and assuming 
that the House of Lords will not take advantage of 
its powers under the Parliament Act. The latter 
assumption is, presumably, correct; but it is worth 
noting that the Government have to trust to the 
patriotism of the Peers. 

Even yet the difficulties ahead of the Finance and 
Revenue Bills are not at an end. The Finance Bill is 
to be subjected to a drastic guillotine closure, which 
will still further lessen the diminishing control of the 
House of Commons over finance. No guillotine had 
ever been imposed on any Finance Bill before the 
present Government came into power, and no guillotine 
would have been necessary this session had the Govern- 
ment ordered its business well. The curtailment of the 
liberties of debate is entirely due to the loss of time 
caused by the muddle over the Budget. But probably 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has a soul above procedure, 
forgot the necessity of this step when he announced his 
new programme on Monday evening, just as he forgot 
the existence of the Bowles Act when he placed four 
pages of provisions relating to local grants in a Finance 
Bill which had to become law by August 5. His 
forgetfulness has involved the House of Commons in 
a hopeless tangle, and will not tend to raise its none too 
high reputation as an assembly where the business of 
the nation is conducted with regularity and despatch. 
Already the postponement of part of the Budget policy 
and the change in the levying of income tax have led 
to considerable difficulties. Mr. Lloyd George natur- 
ally does his best to minimise the inconveniences of 
the latter change, and on Thursday afternoon he pro- 
tested loudly that Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
often changed their minds before, and that all the diffi- 
culty arising out of the alteration in the amount of 
income tax would be borne by the Inland Revenue 
officials—a point which was effectively countered by 
Mr. Butcher in debate. i 

But considerable and, indeed, to some extent in- 
superable as are the difficulties involved in changing 
the income tax after the Budget is introduced, the 
Government is discovering that the postponement of 
the local grants which were promised to local authori- 
ties is working even more harm. Mr. Lloyd George 
raised hopes which he can hardly expect to fulfil, and 
apparently he has received angry remonstrances from 
irate local councillors who found that the chickens on 
which they had counted were unlikely to be hatched. 
For that reason he attacked Mr. Felix Cassel, altered 
the Revenue Bill, and began to advocate an autumn 
session. His regular followers have no great faith in 
October sittings, as they made clear to Mr. Illingworth 
some weeks ago, but it seems that the Labour Party 
have come to heel, after the sham show of i 
ence which led them to abstain from voting last week 
and on Thursday evening. That heroic vindication of 
their separate existence being achieved, they have re- 
lapsed into their customary attitude of timid ap- 
proval of the Government’s policy. They and the 
Irish Nationalists are the last hope on which the 
Government depends for the carrying ‘out of their 
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THE SERAJEVO OUTRAGE. 


Barer party leaders. in both Houses fittingly 

expressed the nation’s sympathy with the 
Austrian Emperor in the tragedy that has darkened 
the evening of his days. All the world offers such con- 
dolences as are possible to the old man who is uni- 
versally honoured for his strong common-sense, his 
infinite patience and his unremitting devotion to his 
duty. Now duty makes a further call upon him. The 
assassin’s hand has robbed him of one who was 
practically his colleague in the Government. The dead 
Archduke was Inspector-General of the Army and 
Navy, and much of the burden of the work of that high 
office must needs now come to rest again upon the 
Emperor’s weary shoulders. Moreover, the murder 
creates new problems of great gravity which would 
constitute a disastrous heritage for a young and inex- 
perienced heir. Thus the peoples of Austria-Hungary 
look to their trusted Sovereign to guide them through 
their present perplexities and to initiate his successor 
into the arts of kingship. Most men can say that their 
work is done at 84; but Austria cannot now spare her 
Emperor. Happily, the wish to live for his dynasty’s 
sake has always been strong in him, else he would 
have been broken by his son’s death nearly 30 years 
ago. Perhaps, too, the very old lose some of their 
capacity for feeling; at any rate, we have seen the 
Emperor return to his capital in the dog-days and go 
through his work with unfailing courage. It is, 
perhaps, the grandest thing he has done in a life full 
of the elements of grandeur. 

The new problems which demand treatment are partly 
negative and partly positive. They arise, that is, in 
part from the removal of the Prince who by all accounts 
shaped the main lines of Austrian policy during the 
past six years, and in part from the circumstances in 
which he met his death. Commentators have treated 
the Archduke as something of an enigma, and in a 
way they are right. We knew little of the man’s per- 
sonality. He felt it his duty as heir to the throne to 
remain in the background; and though two important 
personages in recent Austrian history—Count Aehren- 
thal, the late Foreign Minister, and Baron Beck, for 
some years Austrian Premier—were known to be the 
Archduke’s men, so soon as they attained office they 
became the Emperor’s servants. Thus only two people 
could have known what manner of ruler the Archduke 
would have shown himself when it fell to his turn to 
give orders—the Emperor, who put his ideas into 
practical shape, and his wife, who took no part in 
politics. To the rest of the world he was a mysterious 
figure working darkly behind the scenes. 

Nevertheless we know certain things about him. 
He was a man who did not start his active career with 
any fixed conception of monarchy, affording in this 
respect a striking contrast to the German Emperor. 
It was during his travels in the nineties, when it was 
still a little doubtful whether his health would hold, 
that he formulated his system of monarchical philo- 
sophy. Just because he had thought it all out before- 
hand he showed himself a little doctrinaire when he 
came to shape policy, somewhat too coldly logical in 
working out his plans, and lacking that respect for 
facts which is his uncle’s distinguishing quality. The 
Archduke looked at things subjectively. In the famous 
reply which he made to the German Emperor and the 
German Princes when they came to congratulate him 
on his Diamond Jubilee, Francis Joseph emphasised 
his belief in the monarchical principle. Francis Fer- 
dinand, on the other hand, believed in himself. He 
would most certainly have asserted his personality 
_ when he came to the throne. Even as heir he asserted 
it most tenaciously in the matter of his marriage, 
which he felt to be peculiarly his own concern. 
Austrian policy under his influence thus became rather 
uncompromising—as both Magyars and Serbs had 
cause to learn—and aimed at emphasising the immense 
personal authority of the Monarch in all that con- 


for though all agreed that in elevating the Hapsburg 
name he would, when he came to rule, have increased 
the sense of cohesion throughout the Empire, there 
were not a few who feared to find in him another 
Joseph II. In fairness to his memory we must admit 
that all through the Balkan crisis he showed exem- 
plary patience, and even disappointed some of his 
supporters by his cautious and temporising attitude; 
but perhaps it is not altogether a bad thing for Austria 
that the whole responsibility for policy now reverts to 
a man of more accommodating temper. 

Patience is particularly needful in dealing with the 
delicate situation created by the crime. How is Vienna 
to treat the Serbs inside and outside Austrian terrj- 
tory? Not a few English papers have suggested that 
a gentler policy should be adopted. English people 
do not share what appears to be their view, that murder 
is a legitimate means of ventilating grievances. On 
the contrary, they rather sympathise with the view of 
the German Press that harsher methods are required, 
though they deplore the brutality—unhappily so charac. 
teristic of German journalism—with which that view 
has been stated. After all, this was a widespread con- 
spiracy; it was apparently hatched in the Servian 
capital; and the Serb deputies to the Bosnian Diet 
have shocked civilisation by their indecent disregard of 
human convention in the presence of death. We 

ard this crime as a stain on the Serb name, already 
blackened by the murders at Belgrade in 1903 and the 
recent massacres of Albanians on the fringe of the 
conquered territory. We should certainly deplore any 
weakness on the part of Vienna which might give a 
fresh stimulus to the Serb nationalist movement in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. If those two provinces ever 
came to be incorporated in the Servian kingdom we 
fear that persecution would be the lot of the many 
Roman Catholic and Moslemised Slavs who under 
Austrian rule have so long been guaranteed religious 
freedom. But there is little likelihood of Vienna show- 
ing weakness. The demand that the guilt of the two 
murderers shall be visited on their fellow-countrymen 
is rising in Austria, and within the next few weeks the 
Emperor is likely to be preaching again his old lesson 
of tolerance. It is tragic irony that the Serbs of 
Austria have now to depend on the forbearance and 
humanity of the monarch who, in the name of Slav 
nationalism, has been so cruelly struck. It will be the 
task of the Emperor to reconcile firmness and strong 
government with a resolve that this spasmodic and 
brutal crime shall not be visited on the innocent. The 
matter is safe in his hands. 

If this were merely a question of Austrian domestic 
politics, or even of Austro-Servian relations, we’ should 
not need to dwell upon it. But behind Servia is 
Russia, and though Russian opinion is, of course, 
indignant at the murders, it will speedily become restive 
if Austria undertakes repressive measures that can be 
represented as persecution. And here we come to 
Austria’s special function in European politics. She 
is a great buffer State, existing to reconcile racial an- 
tagonisms by the impartiality of her rule. There is 
probably more constant friction in Austrian politics 
than in all the other countries of Europe put together, 
but just when it seems likely to cause an outbreak 
the Monarch uses his authority to create some delicate 
adjustment. But because any such adjustment is 
easily upset, Austria is very sensitive to disturbing 
influences outside her borders. Mr. Asquith noted that 
she is associated with ourselves ‘‘ in some of the most 
moving and precious chapters of our common history ’’. 
The association has not been accidental. Like Britain, 
perhaps even more than Britain, Austria is permanently 
concerned to preserve the status quo in Europe, and 
it is, therefore, natural that the two Powers have fre- 
quently co-operated in times of crisis. To-day it is 
Austria’s task to ease the dangerous friction between 
Teuton and Slav, and we shall look on with goodwill 
and confidence while the Emperor addresses himself 


_to the latest and very difficult phase of this old 


cerned his Empire, whether at home or abroad. This | problem. 
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THE COUNCIL OF INDIA BILL. 


HERE is one unanswerable argument against the 
Council of India Bill; the Second Reading of 
which was moved by Lord Crewe in the House of 
Lords this week. - Either the Bill is important or it is 
not. If there is no special urgency for the changes 
Lord Crewe is anxious to bring about they may very 
well wait until more pressing preoccupations have dis- 
appeared. If, on the other hand, there is a real neces- 
sity of modifying a system which has endured for fifty- 
six years, then obviously the task of amendment should 
be undertaken with more care and deliberation than 
the Government can possibly give it. For whatever is 
decided must have permanent and binding force. We 
cannot afford to import into the field of Indian affairs 
the spirit of happy-go-lucky makeshift which reigns 
supreme in our domestic legislation. Here, at least, 
is no case for amending Acts and a shower of modify- 
ing Orders in Council. There may be nothing sacred 
in the arrangements made in 1858. If they have out- 
lived their usefulness, by all means let them be brought 
into true relation with new conditions. But there is 
something monstrous in the spectacle of a Govern- 
ment, with one revolution on its hands at home, seeking 
to bring about another revolution in Indian administra- 
tion. Whatever the merits of the Bill, it is not a 
measure to be brought forward by an expiring Ministry, 
oppressed with questions of far greater urgency. 

On its merits, however, the Bill justifies jealous and 
suspicious scrutiny. It is informed with the impatience 
of all checks and controls which approaches the 
strength of a passion with this democratic Government. 
It tampers with constitutional safeguards which have 
hitherto tempered the autocracy of the most auto- 
cratic Minister in the service of the Crown. It 
diminishes almost to vanishing point the influence of 
trained and informed Indian administrators. It prac- 
tically abolishes the system of expert Committees 
which is a valuable help to a cautious Secretary of 
State and an excellent check on an impetuous Secretary 
of State. It reduces the Council to a small body, an 
inexperienced body, and a relatively impotent body. 
It makes obligatory the selection of at least two Indian 
Members of Council. That, it is true, is the least 
objectionable feature of the Bill. The introduction of 
native members by Lord Morley was justifiable on 
principle, it has worked well in practice, and it would 
have been continued in any event. If statutory effect 
is desired, there is no objection to its being given. 
But Lord Crewe’s provision for the appointment of 
these native gentlemen is open, as Lord Curzon points 
out, to grave objection. Lord Crewe agrees that 
direct election is out of the question. But he offers 
arguments by no means convincing in favour of dis- 
regarding the natural source of advice and authority, 
the Viceroy. The members are to be selected from a 
panel provided by the non-official members of quasi- 
Parliamentary bodies in India. That means, of 
course, that they will be to a large extent men of the 
fluent speaker stamp, men without experience of 
administration, men identified with popular move- 
ments, men rather of theory than of practical talent. 
Of Lord Crewe’s many dubious innovations, this is 
assuredly not the least questionable. 

One broad ground. of objection, however, over- 
shadows all others. Lord Curzon describes the Bill as 
an unblushing grab for power. There is nothing to 
prevent the Secretary of State from practically dispens- 
jing with his Council altogether. The power of the 
Vouncil will in any case be sensibly diminished by the 
reduction of members and the severe limitation of 
trained Anglo-Indian official representation. It may 
be destroyed in essence by the provision that the 
Council need meet only at the pleasure of the Secretary 
of State. Lord Minto, during his earlier years of office, 
governed largely without reference to his Council. It 
seems to be Lord Crewe’s ideal to do the same. We 
should then have Indian affairs controlled by a 
duumvirate, one at home, the other in India, both 
indulging in a minimum of reference to advisers of 
Indian experience. Already, as the new Delhi showed, 


autocracy, largely out of touch with realities, is capable 
of the most astonishing exercises of power. With the 
Council at home reduced to impotence, with the Secre- 
tary’s powers enlarged as regards secret orders and 
communications, there is little to check a reckless and 
masterful spirit at the India Office. Parliament, it is 
true, may do its best to lock the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen. But the House of Commons, 
with its total lack of interest in Indian questions, is 
no check at all; and the Delhi decision illustrated the 
powerlessness of the Upper House, where Imperial 
issues are better understood, to influence a decision 
once made. On the merits of the Bill, Lord Curzon’s 
cogent and crushing criticism calls for a more effec- 
tive reply than any the Government has so far vouch- 
safed. Having regard to still wider considerations, no 
excuse exists for entering in the present juncture on 
profoundly important modifications of Indian policy. 
Some justification may be alleged for Lord Courtney’s 
plan of a Select Committee. There is no reason what- 
ever for legislation in a hurry to free Lord Crewe of 
checks which he seems to find irksome, but with which 
his predecessors have contrived to put up. The Bill 
might be viewed with a more friendly eye if the Govern- 
ment generally had been as moderate in using power 
as it has been avaricious in engrossing it. 


THE HOT WEATHER. 


HERE is a good deal of hypocrisy over hot 
weather. Most people pretend to like it, and 
very few people really do like it. We pose as a nation 
of sun-worshippers, with all too scant opportunities for 
devotion. We denounce rain. A cold snap in summer 
rouses us to shrill protest. We sigh for the “‘ old- 
fashioned summer ”’, by which we mean a hot summer, 
For there is an ineradicable superstition that at one time 
—perhaps before the passing of the Reform Bill or the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws—English summers were in- 
variably hot and English winters were always frosty 
and snowy. Some mysterious influence—possibly the 
ascendancy of the Manchester school—is apparently 
held to have introduced the spirit of compromise into 
our climate, leading to November heat waves and 
wintry blasts in June. Of course there has been no 
such revolution. There has ever been a piquant mixing 
up of seasons in these islands. Shakespeare describes 
a topsy-turvy season, exceptionally topsy-turvy no 
doubt, in glorious verse; Pepys is an equally sound 
though less eloquent witness as to the eccentricities of 
our climate. Muggy Christmases and bleak Augusts 
were as familiar to our ancestors as to ourselves; and 
the only curious thing is that they seem always to have 
occasioned the same naive astonishment. Thus Pepys 
in January, 1661, is surprised that the weather is 
warm: ‘‘ The ways are dusty. The flyes fly up and 
down, the rose bushes are full of leaves; such a time 
of the year was never known in the world before 
here’’. But this astounding miracle was repeated, 
almost without variation, the very next year, and 
honest Pepys op ee once more to be overwhelmed 
with a sense of the incongruous. ‘“‘ Summer 
weather’, he notes, ‘‘ both as to warmth and every 
other thing, just as if it were the middle of May or 
June ’’. In 1663 he is bewildered because there has been 
‘‘no summer at all almost’’—as if that were an 
exceptional experience. It would really seem that 
sixteen centuries have not sufficed to familiarise the 
Englishman with his climate. _ His pathetic faith, sur- 
viving all experience, in the seasons coming according 
to the calendar, is worth scientific investigation. Per- 
haps it is due to the survival of some old instinct, 
which may also explain our platonic love of the sun. 
The modern Englishman may still retain vaguely the 
weather wisdom of a remote Central Asian ancestor, 
who could tell to a day when the summer heats would 
begin. 
Fescidies that may be, there is the most curious 
contrast between our formal homage.to Phoebus and 


our extreme discomfort when he deigns to show us the 
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full favour of his countenance. There are some happily 


constituted beings who smile throughout a heat wave, » 


who enjoy their tennis in a fierce blaze, and experience 
no tendency to mental flabbiness. But in most cases 
people’s brains and tempers go as soon as the hot 
weather comes. The first day or two of fierce sun is 
supportable. They may not be actually enjoyed, but 
it is possible to pretend to enjoy them. There is a 
certain piquancy in reading that yesterday was a 
record, and that the temperature was higher in London 
than in Singapore. One feels a kind of superiority in 
being able to go about one’s work, and even one’s 
play, in weather which, as the daily paper comfort- 
ingly tells us, killed an Anglo-Indian of long experi- 
ence. It is soothing to our national pride to find an 
American visitor declaring that he has never known 
such weather, even in Chicago. But all this palls 
quickly, as day after day a cloudless morning is suc- 
ceeded by a blazing noontide, a breathless afternoon, 


a languid evening, and a stifling night. The mono- 
tonous glare begins to get on the nerves. The small 
troubles of life become suddenly serious. The mildest 


man feels a sudden desire to slay the jocular imbecile 
who inquires whether he has any difficulty in keeping 
warm. The person who is just going for a holiday, 
and declares that this sort of weather will be ideal in 
Cumberland, is the object of an unreasoning hatred. 


Work is an infliction, pleasure a bore. A dinner 
engagement seems an idle mockery. It is too hot to 
eat, too hot to talk, far too hot to dress. As for the 


opera or the theatre, it is a Turkish bath without a 
cooling-off room. The street is a place of torment. 
Every motor-car is an offence. The outside of an 
omnibus is a grill, the inside a casserole. The state- 
ment of a coroner that people are more inclined to 
suicide in July than in November no longer wears the 
air of a daring paradox. It seems rather a gloomy 
truism. It is no longer a subject of wonder that a 
year of hot weather is also generally a year of great 
strikes and labour convulsions. It seems only natural 
that the French Monarchy fell on a hot August day. 
With a shudder of apprehension one glances at the 
paper to see whether the heat is very great in Ulster. 
If there is danger there at sixty degrees, what are the 
chances of peace if the thermometer should go up to 
ninety ? 

In the country, of course, it is different. There all 
weather is more or less good, except to those whose 
business it is to look on the land as a kind of factory, 
and who take their view of the seasons accordingly. 
But our town life rests on the assumption of no 
extremes, and when extremes come—as they do con- 
stantly—the townsman pays the penalty of his refusal 
to regard the English climate as anything but a strictly 
temperate affair. He shivers half the year because he 
makes no provision for the severe weather that may 
arrive in any month of the twelve. He is extrava- 
gantly incommoded by a heat wave because he will 
ignore the plain fact that an English sun may be per- 
sistently powerful when it likes. Two days of mode- 
rate frost, and his water-pipes burst with one accord. 
Two days of torrid heat, and his dining-room is a 
furnace, his bedroom a place of purgatorial torment. 
His architects have calculated on the mean, which we 
never have, and cared nothing for extremes, which are 
always with us in one form or another. To be com- 
fortable, the English town-dweller should be prepared 
for everything. He is, in fact, prepared for nothing. 
Such precaution as he takes is based on the calendar, 
which regulates nothing in this country. By sheer 
hardihood he manages to brave the horrors of a cold 
English summer. Without fire or overcoat, he lives 
through the biting blasts which kill Russians, or Alas- 
kans, or Canadians. But the heat finds him out. It 
upsets temporarily his fixed conviction that he has 
nothing to do with nature, that he is independent of 
the seasons. It is a rebuff to his pride in superiority 
to externals. It irks him to think that a collar may 


be uncomfortable ; that a morning coat may become a 
thing of abomination; that steaks and chops, bacon 
and eggs, may sometimes lose their appeal. 
imposed his fashions on the world. 


He has 
In the very 


tropics, people in towns dare not depart too far 

the collar and morning coat ideal. "Bond 
holds them in bondage. When the tropics take their 
revenge by coming to Bond Street, it is not unnatural 
that Bond Street should be annoyed. London is not 
made for heat waves. Its pleasure as well as its busi- 
ness is arranged on the temperate-climate theory ; and 
however much people pretend to rejoice in the sun, 
they are in their hearts quite pleased when the Meteoro. 
— Office announces “‘ Light north-easterly breezes ; 
cooler ’’. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
LITTLE MARY. 
By Haro.tp BEGBIE. 


HE woodman came up hurriedly from the valley 

one day, which had been loud with the excited, 

rather boastful baaing of sheep for some little time, 
and inquired whether we should like to have a lamb. 

It appeared that one of the multiplying sheep in the 
valley—what bass voices these ladies have !—had 
brought forth a perfectly normal and entirely likeable 
offspring, but from her very first glimpse of this charm- 
ing creature had manifested such repugnance and male- 
volence towards it that not one lick would she bestow 
upon it, not one drop of milk would she provide for 
the continuance of its existence. Thus orphaned at the 
very threshold of life by the unnaturalness of his mother 
—for every effort to ascertain the whereabouts of his 
father had failed—this young gentleman, we were told, 
was lying in the meadows with as helpless and dis- 
consolate an expression in his dark eyes as ever broke 
the heart of an inspector employed by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Yes, we would take the orphan. 

I was solemnly engaged with pen and paper in my 
study, a grandfather clock ticking slumbrously in the 
corner, the restful singing of birds entering with sun- 
shine from the open casements, an early fly buzzing 
languorously overhead, when suddenly there was a 
clatter of shoes on the tiles of the corridor, my door 
was burst open, and before I could express either 
delight or annoyance, before I could extricate my con- 
sciousness from the meshes of language and point it in 
the direction of actual fact with my finger on the 
trigger of attention, Secunda exclaimed with a fever of 
excitement : 

‘* Charles has come; he’s a perfect darling; do, do 
come and see him.”’ 

‘* Charles! ’’ I muttered. 

She laughed. ‘‘ Don’t you see? ”’ 

‘* Now, tell me, what are you driving at? ”’ 

‘Why, Charles Lamb, of course.” 

Then the barbarous behaviour of the unnatural sheep 
in the valley recurred to my mind; I congratulated 
Secunda on her admirable name for this fresh affliction ; 
I rose from my chair, and left the lazy clock to tick and 
the lazy fly to buzz unheard by human ears. 

Charies lay on his legs in a corner of a shed with 
a superfluity of bedding beneath him and a wire guard 
in front of him. He looked apathetic, I thought, and 
the colour of his wool disappointed my expectations. 
‘* He’s a little sombre in hue ’’, I ventured to remark. 
Secunda assured me that he would come lighter. I 
mentioned his extreme smallness. ‘‘ But think what 
he has been through! ’’ she said. Then I was told that 
he was this perfection and that excellence, till for very 
peace I had to admit that he was a promising piece of 
definite and decided mutton. 

On the fourth day he was jumping about on the lawn 
under our windows, bleating with the vigour of assured 
health, wagging his tail with a confidence and an 
optimism which chastened gloom and_ rebuked 
solemnity. One could not look at Charles without some 
such lifting of the mind as comes from the pages of 
Lamb. He skipped dangerously on his very long, 
weak-kneed, wobbling legs with the animation of a 
Puck. 
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But the beautiful thing about this adventure was the 
preference displayed by Charles for the little girl who 
had saved his life. Let Secunda appear, and he would 
straightway leap in the air, switch his body almost in 
half, and start bleating with a note of love and welcome 
in the cry. When she knelt in front of him, and held 
the milk-bottle above his head, he not only sucked at 
the teat with wonderful understanding, but kept 
his tail wagging to and fro all the time as if uttering 
a heartfelt, an inexhaustible grace. And when, the 
bottle empty, Secunda rose from her knees, he would 
jump up at her like a dog, trot after her as she moved 
away, follow her up garden steps, enter the house 
with her, and rub himself against her legs to show how 
happy he was and how extreme the degree of his grati- 
tude. He only frisked in the presence of Secunda. 

He grew in body; his legs stood still, and in a 
few weeks he was really a very good-looking woolly- 
coated lamb. 

Secunda has loved many odd creatures in her short 
life, but I think she gave to Charles Lamb an affection 
which the angels in heaven must have recognised as 
veritably maternal. 

Then, on a day evermore to be cursed in the calendar, 
I returned one beautiful evening from a visit to London 
with a microbe of influenza in my system. The next 
day I was in bed. Secunda used to visit me, cheering 
my melancholy mood with tales of her orphan, telling 
me that we should never have to kill him or send him 
away to be killed, for sheep had been known to live 
quite as intelligently as dogs to a very ripe old age. 
“Isn’t it nice to think ’’, she said, ‘‘ that you can train 
a sheep to be intelligent and affectionate? ”’ 

One by one that virulent microbe laid low the house- 
hold, and last of all Secunda was ordered to bed. As 
fortune would have it, she was the worst stricken. A 
temperature of near 105, in so crippled a community, 
called for a nurse. The doctor’s car came twice a day. 
Telegrams were despatched to the chemist ; messengers 
had to meet foods and medicines at the station. For a 
week one felt that the Rationalist Press Association 
could justify its Joseph. 

Poor Secunda asked often in the midst of her moan- 
ing and groaning about Charles, and perhaps she was 
helped towards recovery by her longing to embrace the 
orphan. But a fortnight passed away before she was 
allowed to walk for ten minutes in the sunshine of the 
garden. 

Poor, poor Secunda ! 

The first thing that met her eyes was Charles, 
but at her coming he neither bleated nor wagged 
his tail. To tell the full and cruel truth, he 
did not even turn his head. Fat and distended to 
a degree almost disgusting, he was walking at the 
heels of the gardener with the sedateness of a cathedral 
verger. The gardener, seeing Secunda and thinking 
to divert her, started across the field at a sharp run—- 
he is young, lithe, athletic. Instantly Charies darted 
after him at a canter. Hither and thither ran the gar- 
dener; hither and thither cantered Charles. The gar- 
dener came towards the terrace, where Secunda stood 
with her nurse; Charles leaped the steps at a bound and 

charged into his legs on the gravel path. Secunda 
stooped to pat him. He moved away, to be nearer to 
the gardener. 

Nailer, the fox-terrier, and Mr. Powter, the tragic 
mongrel saved by Secunda from a farmer’s watery 
bucket, charge barking after Charles when Charles 
charges after the athletic gardener. But the gardener 
has taught the lamb to behave like a lion, and it is a 
sight worth seeing, I assure you, to behold Charles 
swinging suddenly round upon the dogs, butting at 
them, and rolling them in the grass. ‘‘ Clever!” 
exclaims the young gardener; ‘‘I think I could teach 
him most anything—anything in reason.”’ 

And now we may go into the field and stroke him 
and call him kindly names, but he manifests towards us 
neither intelligence nor affection ; he regards us without 
recognition; he seems to be, indeed, rather irritated 
and bothered by our attentions; but, all the same, when 
the gardener appears, however far off and however 


busy with his gardening, Charles leaps in the air, utters 
a deepening bleat of welcome, and sets off at a break- 
neck gallop to rub his ribs along those familiar gaiters. 
And every night when the gardener calls at the front 
door to take the letters to the post, there is Charles 
waiting in the courtyard, and together they go through 
the gate and run down the road to His Majesty’s pillar- 
box—like father and son. 

If only Secunda had been able to tilt his bottle of 
milk during that fortnight in bed ! ' 


OXFORD OR CAMBRIDGE? 
By DouGias MACLEANE. 


ge ninety-eight years ago a post-chaise stood 
before a certain door in Bloomsbury waiting to 
take a youth of sixteen to the University, though it 
had not yet been finally decided whether he was to go 
to Oxford or to Cambridge. Suppose the latter had 
become the nursing-mother of John Henry Newman, 
would the future of the Church of England have been 
profoundly different? He did not create the Oxford 
Movement—was only rather late drawn into it ‘‘ out 
of the shadow of Liberalism ’’—but for long after 1817 
there was no body of High Church opinion at Cam- 
bridge which was likely to attract into its orbit a mind 
deeply biassed in the opposite direction. Afterwards, 
to be sure, Cambridge had its full part in the Church 
revival, supplying the illustrations as Oxford the letter- 
press. An ardent ecclesiological movement was 
stirring in Granta, which gave birth to the Camden 
Society—of which Montalembert was an honorary 
member—and threw up leaders like Neale, Benjamin 
Webb, and Beresford Hope. It bent a wistful yaze 


{ towards the majestic Eastern Church, explored the 


treasure-houses of ancient devotion, made the Fathers 
live again to Englishmen, and did an immense amount 
for liturgical and hymnological study. It turned with 
disgust from the Age of Brass to elucidate the age 
of brasses, saw mystic symbolism everywhere, while 
its zeal for free and open churches was summed up by 
‘* Punch ’’—laughing for once, instead of sneering, at 
Tractarianism—in the phrase, ‘‘ proh, pew-door!’’ If 
the ardour of the Cambridge Camdenians—whose motto 
was ‘‘ Donec templa refeceris ’’—had only stopped at 
throwing churches open, and left the rest to us! But 
the disastrous ‘‘ restoration ’’ of ten thousand English 
houses of God, irreparable in its mischief, must be 
traced to their generous and really religious propa- 
ganda. Truly, none do so much harm as those who go 
about doing good. 

But Sir Leslie Stephen remarks that, while Oxford 
has always been in trouble about its soul, Cambridge 
has gone on placidly with its Greek prose and conic 
sections. Cambridge has been called the Undine of 
universities, and certainly it has often seemed as though 
her spirit was unruffled by passing controversies and 
her intellect indifferent to the logical issues of things. 
Is it an accident, however, that, from Spenser and 
Milton to Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson, nearly 
all the chief poets have come from those calm groves 
of Academe? Oxford has sent her vates sacros down— 
doubtless they left her no choice—or crowned them with 
no degree of art—e.g., Heywoode, Dyer, Beaumont, 
Shelley, Swinburne. Johnson’s ‘‘nest of singing 
birds ’’ at Pembroke sang with a very small pipe. One 
must remember, however, that Dryden wished he had 
been an Oxonian, and one of his many prologues to 
the University of Oxford contains the lines : 


‘* Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother university. 
Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage, 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.’’ 


Two of his uncles, Sir John and William Dryden 
(Dreidon) were at Broadgates Hall. 

But most movements of the human mind are theo- 
logical, and Cambridge played a much more important 
part at and after the Reformation—until the days of 
Laud and the Cavaliers—than Oxford. First came 
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Puritanism in its most violent, but not unlearned, shape. 
As early as 1528 a little society. of sympathisers with 
the continental movement—they were nicknamed 
‘* Germany ’’—used to meet there, of whom Bilney, 
Latimer and Bradford later suffered at the stake. 
After Mary’s death Cambridge became the centre of a 
riotous iconoclasm, Oxford still remaining ‘‘ a den of 
thieves and those who hate the light’’. Froude him- 
self speaks of ‘‘ Calvinism and profanity, like twin 
spirits of evil’’, expelling all other elements from the 
colleges. In 1564 Elizabeth visited Cambridge, and 
was so horrified by a play enacted before her, in which 
a dog ran about carrying the Host in its mouth, that 
she called at once on Parker and the Bishops to take 
sharp steps against the deriders of holy things. None 
the less, a terrific campaign was set on foot a little later 
by Cartwright, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Browne, the founder of Independency, another extra- 
ordinarily able Cambridge divine, and Udall, on hear- 
ing of whose expiry in the Marshalsea James VI. of 
Scotland, no bad judge, exclaimed: ‘‘ By my sal, 
then the greatest scholler in Europe’s dedd!’’ A new 
and baser chapter was opened in 1588 by the Marpre- 
latists, whose scurrilous and filthy lampoons flooded 
the country, being replied to by pamphleteers of much 
the same kidney, till the great and grave voice of 
Richard Hooker broke in upon the din. Then in 1595 
rang out the Predestinarian controversy in Cambridge 
pulpits. It dies away, and what succeeds? An 
apostolic succession of delicate and refined High Church 
poets—‘‘ holy Mr. Herbert ’’, with his elegant sanctity, 
Donne, Crashaw, who ‘‘ lodged under a roof of 
angels ’’, Quarles, others of the Little Gidding circle, 
Herrick finally, though this charming writer was 
scarcely a ‘‘ priest to the Temple’’. And after the 
Puritans and the High Churchmen came another move- 
ment: that of the Cambridge Platonists and ‘‘ men of 
latitude ’’, most spiritual of latitudinarians, whose ex- 
quisite idealism invested vagueness of thought with 
an aureole of glory—Whichcote, Smith, Henry More, 
Cudworth, with whom should be numbered perhaps 
Jeremy Taylor; Milton stands gloomily and austerely 
by himself. They were royalists, ceremonialists, anti- 
Calvinists, but inclined to Socinianism. Some at 
Oxford, like Hales and Chillingworth, sympathised 
with these ‘‘ sons of breadth’’, but it was in ‘“‘ the 
other shop ’’. that it was forged. Who shall say that 
Cambridge has no soul, or is never troubled about it? 

Certainly official Cambridge was very Whiggy in 
the Hanoverian times: 


‘* Still of preferment let her shine the queen, 
Prolific parent of each bowing Dean’’. 


Everyone has heard the rival epigrams on the 30,000 
volumes presented by the first George to the one Uni- 
versity simultaneously with the quartering of dragoons 
in the other : 
‘* King George, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning ”’. 


But the Cantabrigians retorted : 


‘* The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For Tories own no argument but force. 

With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent, 

For Whigs admit no force but argument.”’ 
However, though Cambridge was no adorable dreamer 
or home of lost causes, she was not so wholly given 
to mathematics, iambics and utilitarian Paleyism 
as not to be moved a hundred years ago by the unsel- 
fish evangel of Simeon, Carus and Henry Martyn. 

Various have been the contrasts drawn between the 
academic Sisters—one the university of great colleges 
and the other the colleges of a great university; one 
a wretched village flanked by a row of magnificent 
country houses, the other a noisy western suburb of 
London ; one which—says Baedeker—‘' must be seen ’’, 
the other “‘ if there is time ” ; one famous for its Walks 
and Backs, the other for its walk and side (as it were 


the Muses’ lagaius a latere); one the place to whi 
good Gérman philosophies go when they die, wipes 
which has no place for philosophy ; the one which (says 
Macaulay) produced the martyrs, the other which burnt 
them. Only they were sent to Oxford to be burnt in 
order to overawe their sympathisers there. Most 
national struggles have begun on the Isis: 

Chronica si penses, Cum pugnant Oxonienses, 

Post paucos menses Volat ira per Angligenenses, 
Why, however, compare two places so unlike, but both 
so fair and famous? The only thing Spenser envied in 
Oxford was its river: 
** Joy to you both, ye double nursery 

Of arts ; but, Oxford, thee doth Thame most glorify.” 


PORTRAITS AND DRAWING. 


ICHELANGELO, in one of History’s great 
moments, during which the world should have 

held its breath, visited Titian in his studio. Comin 
away, he said to Giorgio Vasari, ‘‘ What a pity these 
Venetians never learned to draw!’’ Whistler, some 
three hundred years later, made his confession to Fantin 
Latour, bitterly regretting the years lost in ‘ throwing 
everything pell-mell on the canvas’, trusting to instinct 
and good colour to pull him through. ‘‘ What a 
painter I should be now’”’, he characteristically adds, 
“if vain and content with these qualities I had not 
despised everything else. This damned Realism... 
and ‘ Vive la nature!’ have been a great misfortune 
to me. Why was I not a pupil of Ingres?’”’ The 
colour of Venice, the instinct, values, atmosphere and 
so on of Impressionism are not enough in the long run. 
We most of us go through a phase in which the 
romance and lyrical appeal of nocturnes and what 
artists call ‘‘ quality’’ are satisfying. But this 
does not last; owing to I know not what bias in our 
nature we find ourselves turning with relief to the 
downright linework that expresses the Florentine and 
Eastern feeling. Perhaps it is that through form alone 
can a man get in touch with the soul that dwells within, 
whereas ‘‘ quality ’’ and atmospheric properties tend 
towards irrelevance and to obscure more living issues. 

The indispensable issue in portrait painting is charac- 
ter, and it is just character that Mr. Lavery’s Grosvenor 
Gallery portraits lack. Mr. Lavery came to the front 
thirty years ago. Without pretending to knowledge 
of his early career and training, I should say that his 
work of 1885 is a good specimen of the Glasgow School 
that played so important a part in modern Scottish 
painting. This Glasgow School, if we want to be 
scientific, seems to be ‘‘ unter dem Einflusse’’ of 
Bastien Lepage and the Hague School. Pieces like 
‘*A Tennis Party’’ (1886), ‘‘ The Bridge at Grés”’ 
(’&5), and “Afternoon Tea’’ (’84) have the true Con- 
tinental ring of the Glasgow School thirty years 
ago. The special articles of that belief were 
colour, quality, and values; design with research 
after line interpretation were not essential, Athanasian 
features of that creed. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Lavery’s design in those days was agree- 
able, and in ‘‘ Ariadne’’ (’85) we have evidence 
of a kind of academic proficiency in modelling 
the nude. Moreover, we should remember that 
if this style of painting does not seem particularly 
fresh and original to us, yet thirty years ago it was 
something of a discovery and adventure. And we can 
fairly gauge how good it was then by the fact that it 
is interesting still. 

In general characteristics Mr. Lavery’s style from 
about 1885 to 1890 was relatively high pitched and 
clearly defined; his heads were modelled simply and 
flatly, with a feeling of relief against their background, 
his colour was blond and clear, and if we may judge 
by ‘* Master Knox ’’ (’88) he had a fresh way of read- 
ing character usually missing in his later work. _ 

Whistler’s was the next marked influence on him. 
Consequently the clarity of his colour and the compara- 
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tive definition of his contours were superseded by a low 

yish tone aud an interest in fusing his figures with 
their background. This Whistler influence was not 
‘altogether the best for a painter of Mr. Lavery’s dis- 

ition, for already he was hardly enough occupied 
with character, the vitally significant thing in portrait 
painting. Following the line of least resistance, he 
now began to use his sitters as material for tonal 
effects, he hit out a recipe for their features, lips, 
eyes and noses, and even their complexions, so 
evading problems of characterisation and _indivi- 
duality. His ‘‘ Father and Daughter’’ (’96), “A 
Lady in Black ’’ (’98), ‘‘ The Lady with Pearls ’’ (1900), 
and a charming “‘ Interior ’’ (1905) are typical of his 
jow-toned Whistlerian phase. 

In this period, as I have said, Mr. Lavery’s curiosity 
was aroused by tonal rather than human interest. He 
became sensitive to the enveloping action of dull light 
and skilled in keeping the masks of his sitters in their 
place against dark backgrounds. But humanity 
remained for him as inscrutable as it had been ten and 
‘twenty years before. Though he had painted hundreds 
of portraits, I daresay, by 1905, yet he saw no farther 
into life than he had in 1888. Indeed life, its mysteries, 
and that engrossing business of trying’ to surprise and 
bring it forth into the light, made little appeal to him. 
His time was taken up with other pictorial concerns. 
Rembrandt, of course, was immensely interested in 
problems of lighting and enveloping atmosphere, even 
till his death. But to him these qualities of non-human 
interest were only valuable as an intensifying means of 
making palpable the mystery, of concentrating on the 
character of humanity. As the Florentines used sheer 
draughtsmanship to accentuate permanent universal 
character, so Rembrandt used his amber mist; but we 
must take into consideration this extra fact—the Dutch- 
man was as great a master of line expression as the 
Florentines. 

Mr. Lavery belonged, in the first place, to a school 
that sought fusion and subtle harmonies rather than 
severe form; late Velasquez and Rembrandt, rather 
than Ingres, appealed to his generation. But in suc- 
cumbing to their attractions their admirers overlooked 
early Velasquez and early Rembrandt, both masters of 
drawing. And Mr. Lavery has not yet shown any 
signs of developing an interest in pure draughtsman- 
ship. His work since its Whistler phase has 
experienced two changes; tiring somewhat of tonal 
subtleties, it has thrown them over, and, secondly, it 
has taken up another scheme of colour. Whereas his 
portraits of 1898-1906 emerge gradually from their 
background, those of, say, 1912 come off rather 
patchily. The faces have become somewhat chalky, 
and “‘ tell’ as isolated masks against a sooty ground. 
Nor has the quality of his pigment become more 
assured; in place of a skilled and pleasant play of 
impasto and transparent passages his paint now seems 
thin and almost washy. This applies to the usual por- 
traits of his business; his Moroccan work, with its new 
interest in lighting and vivid colour, is in a separate 
class. But, as we should expect, it is not in Tangierian 
glare and hot reflected light that Mr. Lavery will find 
the salvation his work calls for. All these added 
irrelevances only deflect him farther from his need. His 
people are becoming more than ever perfunctory types, 
all with similar lips and eyes, nearly all inanimate. 
Many of them, moreover, seem vaguely fitted together, 
their heads a little uncertainly related to their trunks, 
their dresses clothing no real bulk. 

Without analysing Mr. Lavery’s work more closely, 
we can fairly say that, so far, after more than thirty 
years of constant endeavour and, I think, sincere ambi- 


‘tion, its achievement has been: chiefly tonal and in 


colour. All through it a lack of interest in humanity 
and in form expression have kept pace. It may be 
unwarranted to see cause and effect in this, but, on 
the other hand, we should be rather bothered to think 
of any figure and portrait painter whose sense of 
character is strong and whose feeling for form is weak. 
It is true that Ingres, whose line draughtsmanship is 
very fine, or David could produce pictures indescribably 


empty of living character, but their portraits are pro- 
found interpretations, So, too, with Titian. and 
Raphael. Among our present portrait painters 
draughtsmanship is as rare as character expression ; 
only within the last five years or less have a few young 
painters resorted to an archaic use of outlined features 
in painted portraits, with striking success. The por- 
traits that one remembers, looking back over these 
recent years, are Mr. John’s “ Smiling Woman ’’ and 
Mr.. Sargent’s Wertheimer series. Each in his way, 
these artists are masters of form rendering, and 
whereas the countless host of ordinary portraits, clever 
portraits, and, to use a horrid but descriptive word, 
“stunt ’’ portraits of the exhibitions sink into the 
vague places of one’s memory, these stand clearly out 
as vivid character. Who lives will see whether Mr. 
Lavery’s future work will have a firmer grip on indi- 
vidual character. He has given ‘‘ quality ’’ and values 
a fair trial without getting much farther in the real 
business of a portrait painter. The only thing remain- 
ing to be tried is searching draughtsmanship. 


THE MISSION OF WILLIAM BOOTH.* 
By H. F. Prevost Batrerssy. 


“ HE Christian Mission ’’, as it was first called, 

has reversed in its latter days the experience 
of Browning’s “ Patriot’’. With a bishop willing, 
but not encouraged to be its guest, and a letter of 
sympathy and commendation from the head of the 
Anglican Church, the Salvation Army may well 
describe the progress of its ‘‘ Conference of the 
Nations ’’ as “‘ roses, roses all the way’’. But it had 
experience, a full and sufficient experience, of the 
mud and the stones. Its founder had himself been 
plastered with every odious missile that a mob can lay 
hands upon, and more than one of his followers had 
been brought by ill treatment very near an end. It 
is but thirty years since nearly seven hundred of them 
had in a single year been brutally assaulted, and 
eighty-six suffered imprisonment. 

Beyond question they have earned their roses, 
which one can only hope will prove as stimulating as 
the stones; but the means by which in thirty-six years 
the Army has taken such a hold upon the world that 
the meeting of its delegates at the Albert Hall brought 
samples there of many more than man may 
have been plagued with at Babel, must surely be 
worthy of consideration. 

Doubtless much of the miracle is due to the genius 
for organisation of its founder, and the curious fact 
about that genius was William Booth’s profound dis- 
like of and natural aversion from all kinds of organisa- 
tion during the first twenty years of his work. He 
broke away from one ‘‘ connexion ’’ of dissent after 
another because he could not bear the bonds by which 
they had been fettered by organisation, and the neces- 
sity for organising his own missioners was only forced 
upon him after he had been labouring to transform 
the East End of London for many years. It was 
possibly this very dislike of the means he had to adopt 
which made his employment of them so successful. 
If he had to tie up his soldiers with spiritual red tape 
he determined that the constraint should be as elastic 
as possible. He would have nothing in his scheme 
that savoured of fixity of tenure. ‘‘ My comrades ’’, 
he said once, “‘ the formation of another Church is not 
my aim. There are plenty of Churches. I want to 
make an Army ’”’. 

And the difference in the system of organisation 
required by a Church and an Army was ever before 
him. A Church was mortised to its foundations: an 
Army was ever on the move. Hence, though the same 
measure of discipline and conformity might be 
demanded of each, a freer interpretation of orders must 
be allowed to the moving body. : 

How strictly discipfine and conformity were 
scribed the various Army handbooks attest. h 
recruit was only required to sign ‘* Articles of War ”’, 

* ‘General Booth.” - By George S. Railton. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1s. 
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promising an avoidance of intoxicants, resorts, habits, 
company or language that would be harmful, and the 
devotion of all leisure, spare energy and money to the 
war. But thereafter it was another matter. There 
were ‘‘Orders and Regulations for Soldiers’’, a 
manual for the direction of life, public and private ; 
‘Orders and Regulations for Field Officers’’, 626 
pages of the minutest precept; ‘‘ Orders and Regula- 
tions for Staff Officers’’, dealing with missionaries 
and missionary affairs—solid meat, all of it. Later 
came more ‘‘ Orders and Regulations ’’—for ‘‘ Terri- 
torial Commissioners and Chief Secretaries’’, for 
“Social Officers’’, for ‘‘ Local Officers’’, and for 
** Bands and Songster Brigades ’’. 

The likeness to an Army was no idle comparison. It 
came to mean not only a fighting force, but a force 
organised, disciplined and homogeneous. - It was, per- 
haps, its founder’s most striking achievement that he 
contrived by means of these handbooks to diffuse the 
spirit of his intentions through its entire body, and 
that, in spite of his handbooks, there has followed no 
formalising of its methods nor slackening of its vitality. 

For the secret of that success one must look deeper 
than to mere organisation. ‘‘I tell my people’’, 
General Booth once declared, ‘‘ that hard work and 
holiness will succeed anywhere’. He knew what they 
both meant. Probably no man in a lifetime of religious 
effort has expended such a sum total of energy and 
reaped so little of the world’s reward. He was a 
missionary at fifteen, when he was an apprentice like- 
wise, working twelve hours a day for next to nothing, 
reading his Bible as he hurried to and from his work, 
and expounding what he knew of spiritual things the 
moment it was over. Weak, over-worked, underfed, 
his songs and ministrations kept him up till midnight, 
though he had to rise at six the next morning. That 
was a sample of what he thought was work, and sixty- 
eight years later, blind and broken in health, it was 
his eagerness still to be at work that kept him living, 
and to cry, when left apparently helpless by the last 
buffet of Fate, ‘‘ God lives, and there are a thousand 
things we can do for him’”’. 

That was the spirit he put into his soldiers; no man 
who had it not was wanted in the Army, and its pos- 
session was clear proof that no hope of profit had 
brought him there. Men who joined hoping for a 
‘* soft job ’’ very soon cleared out—of their own accord. 
When William Booth was first financed as an indepen- 
dent minister he asked twelve shillings a week as his 
wage. He often told his disciples that if they were to 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness all 
the other things would be added unto them ; but it may 
be truly said that neither he nor they ever troubled 
much about the addition. Deeper than the root of any 
organisation in its effect on the Army lay the determina- 
tion of the General to prevent its ever becoming a pay- 
ing concern. Thereby he marched it past that City of 
Indolence wherein so many brave companies have been 
dissolved. Peace was the only profit that could be 
made out of it, a peace to be won only by unceasing 
war. 

The Army was begun as a ministration to the poor 
by the poor, and such it has remained. There is room 
in it for the rich man, and for the rich man’s money, 
but they do not go into it together. When the camel 
enters by the eye of the needle, it shears the load from 
its back. 

And though precise and comprehensive in his 
Orders and Regulations’, the General was careful 
not to fix them as a perpetual yoke on his followers. 
Development, he wrote, had been the order of the Army 
from the beginning, and every staff officer was urged, 
if he could, to suggest improvements. ‘‘ There has 
been present with me’’, he declared, ‘‘ all the way 
through the preparation of this book, a vivid sense of 
the utter powerlessness of all system, however wisely 
it may have been framed, which has not in the applica- 
tion of it the Spirit of Life’’; but he by no means 
imagined himself as the only one to be moved by that 
spirit. ‘‘ God is by no means confined to any particu- 
lar person for the revelation of His will. It would be 
the vainest of vain desires were I so foolish as to wish 


_that it should be so”’. Hence, whatever his Precision, 


he saw to it that there was to be no rigidity. That, 
perhaps, as an organiser was his supreme accomplish. 
ment, this combination of the most definite €xactitude 
with elasticity and a margin. How wide the margin 
was many a poor convert learnt with trembling. 4 
delicate woman was sent alone to a distant town to 
Conquer it ; no plans were made for her, she was known 
to no one, she had but sixpence in her pocket. But in 
twenty-four hours she had a packed meeting. 

To another place she was sent in the depth of winter 
where no hall was to be had, and the snow had to be 
trampled to obtain something to kneel on. 

Oh, he knew his material, and, better still, he knew 
the power behind it. He knew that the difficulty lay 
not in making rules and regulations, but in obtaining 
that deliverance from self-seeking and pride which, as 
Mr. George Railton puts it, ‘‘ has made it possible to 
go on imposing more and more of regulation and dis. 
cipline on all sorts of men and women without either 
souring their spirit or transforming the Army’s system 
into mere machinery’’. That deliverance was ob- 
tained by what its General called ‘“‘the teaching of 
holiness ’’, and he not only valued it far above all his 
orders, but he knew that upon it and upon it only the 
stability of the Army rested. He might organise as 
much as he pleased, but he was aware that one thing 
only could sterilise its inherent elements of dissolution— 
a love without dissimulation that could prefer another’s 
honour to its own. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. O’BRIEN’S REMEDY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 
-1 July 1914. 

Sir,—Mr. O’Brien, M.P., in a widely circulated letter 
deprecates the exclusion of Ulster by the amending Bill, and 
depicts in glowing terms the permanent ill-feeling which such 
a mutilation of Ireland would create; but he has nothing 
at all to say about the mutilation of the United Kingdom 
involved in the establishment of a separate Parliament in 
Dublin. He makes the mistake, as all Nationalists 
and most Radicals do, as Lord Loreburn himself in his 
much vaunted epistle did, of treating Home Rule as a 
purely Irish question, ignoring the fact that it has a crucial 
bearing upon the interests of Great Britain and that Great 
Britain is the predominant partner. 

Mr. O’Brien’s suggested remedies for the present critical 
state of things are a three months’ truce and a convention 
—the former impossible as matters stand, the latter use- 
less in the absence of one preliminary condition. 

No convention could arrive at any practical conclusion 
unless it were first known whether the electors of the United 
Kingdom as a whole are willing to condone mutilation in 
any form. The Government’s obstinate refusal to put that 
question to the test is the stumbling-block to peace and will 
be the sole cause of bloodshed if any occurs. 


Yours, etc., 
Esury. 


“THE IRISH CRISIS.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
21 June 1914. 

S1r,—The imminence of civil war in Ireland is an arti- 
ficial crisis which has been provoked by Philip drunk, and 
can be settled at will by Philip sober. In other words, the 
Liberal Government which, eight years ago, found Ireland 
more peaceable and contented, according to the testimony 
of the Chief Secretary himself, than it had been for 600 
years, has to-day, owing to its own mad and reckless policy, 
brought that land of peace to the verge of civil war. But 
it has riow, presumably, come to its senses, and, with the 
recovery of its reason, can readily find a way out of the 
maze of trouble into which it has plunged itself and the 
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country. There is no difficulty, if reason really. has 
returned, and if the Liberal Government is at last prepared 

to put country above party and above office and to make 
4 necessary sacrifices. 

What is the situation? The Home Rule Bill has become 
impossible. Ulster cannot go back. The Government 

cannot go forward. The deadlock is complete. Mean- 
while, the rise of the National Volunteers has altered the 
whole aspect of this question. It is constantly asserted in 
the Liberal Press that this movement is an explicit denial 
of the alleged indifference of Nationalist Ireland to Home 
Rule. But is it necessarily so? The Irishman is always 
“ spoiling for a fight ’’, politically or otherwise. He is a 
porn fighter: and the spectacle of the North in arms was 
too much for the South. They felt that they, t60, must 
take a hand in the game, whatever—which was not clear— 
that game might be. And so the National Volunteers 
sprang into existence. 

Whatever use may be made of this great instrument, 
whether for peace or for war, now that it has come under 
the control of Mr. Redmond, we all know that, in the be- 
ginning, there was no idea of antagonism to the Ulster 
Volunteers, and, still less, of any support of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. It had its origin, simply and solely, 
in the martial instincts of the Irish people, fired by the 
example of Ulster. 

It may be doubted, therefore, whether the rise of the 
National Volunteers is any evidence that Nationalist Ireland 
really wants Home Rule. I believe, indeed, that large 
numbers of those Volunteers have, like most Nationalist 
electérs, no clear idea of any kind as to what Home Rule— 
or, at any rate, this Home Rule Bill—really means or how 
it would affect them. 

However, be this as it may, the National Volunteers and 
their control by Mr. Redmond are accomplished facts which 
must be reckoned with, and the influence of which on the 
Irish crisis may be incalculable. 

The extraordinary ingenuity of Mr. Asquith has, over 
and over again, outmanceuvred the Unionist leaders. He 
made indeed a grave mistake in underrating his adversary 
in Ulster and in not scotching, even if he could not kill, the 
Ulster Volunteer movement in its infancy. But he has 
made no such mistake with regard to the National Volun- 
teers. Machiavelli himself could not have more dexterously 
retrieved an error than Mr. Asquith did when he delayed in 
every possible way all commitments on the part of the 
Government to the terms of the amending Bill while the 
Nationalist Volunteer movement, the weapon which he 
knew was, in the last resort, the only one that would serve 
or save him, was being rapidly and skilfully forged. 

Well, now he has got it. Or, rather, Mr. Redmond has 
got it. And between them they must settle the question— 
what will they do with it? 

Ulster stands firm, and is, I believe, immovable. She 
cannot in honour accept less than the unconditional exclu- 
sion of the whole province, and of all forms of this un- 
deubted evil—exclusion—this form is unquestionably the 
least open to objection from either a Nationalist or a 
Unionist point of view. As in the Canadian parallel of 
Ontario and Quebec, the strong minority of Nationalists in 
the North would be hostages for the fair and equitable treat- 
ment of the weak minority of Unionists in the South and 
vice versd. Moreover, ‘‘ hope springs eternal in the human 
breast’, and the presence of the strong minority in the 
North would foster in the South the hope that Ulster would 
eventually come in; while this hope, in turn, would put the 
Irish Parliament on their mettle to show the North how 
groundless had been their fears. 


Not once in a hundred years has a political leader such 


a chance as Mr. Redmond has now of proving himself one 
of the great patriots of history. Let. him say to Ulster : 
“‘T am sorry you cannot trust us. But we at least will 
trust you. Have your own way and stand out of the Bill. 
We will do our best to prove to you that you have misjudged 
us and will trust to time to remove all barriers to our union, 
for we cannot forget, nor can you, that we are all Irishmién 
and that this is our common country.” 


The question of the Volunteers would still remain. But 
if Mr, Redmond has really established effective control over 
the National Volunteers the great menace to peace would 
have been removed. Both forces, North and South, might 
march out with all the honours of war and be disbanded; 
or, better still, they might both come voluntarily under 
Imperial control and form a single force for national defence 
that would become the envy of English Territorials and 
lead, in the end, to Irish unity. 

But if Mr. Redmond is not wise enough to see all this, 
or, seeing it, is not strong enough to impose his will on 
the irreconcilable element amongst his followers, what will 
be the end? Ulster will not yield. The two hostile armies 
will stand facing one another, and there can be no hope of 
anything but war while the Home Rule Bill, which was 
meant to be the harbinger of peace, blocks the way. 

The last word must then remain with Mr. Asquith: for, 
after all, it is he, and not Mr. Redmond, who is respon- 
sible for the government of these islands. He must realise 
that Ulster cannot yield, that civil war must, at all costs, 
be avoided, and that, under these circumstances, he has no 
choice left but to go to the country. A General Election 
will not settle the Irish question. But it will clear the air, 
it will indicate the will of the people, and it will give what 
is now needed more than anything else—a breathing space 
and time for cool and calm reflection and for both sides to 
review the whole situation in its latest developments. 

The urgency of the Ulster crisis has indeed diverted 
men’s minds from the very heart of the whole matter: the 
preservation, intact, of the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, whatever form any scheme of Devolution or 
Home Rule may take. The necessity, for national defence, 
of having all the resources of these kingdoms, in time of 
war or national emergency, under one central authority 
unimpaired, under the single will of one Central Parlia- 
ment, to strike or defend at need without hesitation or 
delay, is such a vital issue as suast, before all else, in Bacon’s 
words, ‘‘ come home to men’s business and bosoms ’’. 

I am, Sir, = obedient servant, 
An IrtsH UNIONIST. 


THE NEW IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 

Sir,—I suppose it is the fault of my caligraphy that the 
name Flood in my last letter is printed Hood. Flood had in 
fact even more influence with the Volunteers of 1782 than 
Grattan had, but the death of Flood before the final 
catastrophe has caused the part which he played in Ireland 
at the time to be underrated. 

As regards the safeguards for the Irish majority, does not 
an organised, drilled, and disciplined body of some 200,000 
men ready to obey the orders of tHe Irish Executive Govern- 
ment make some difference in the situation? I daresay the 
Irish Government may be unable to pay them out of the 
taxes, and must continue to send round the hat to America 


and the Colonies. But they will be the paymasters and the 


Volunteers will move on their orders. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster will have no power over these Volun- 
teers. 
Truly yours, 
M. A. 


THE CONSERVATIVE OPPOSITION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
Hove, Sussex, 
29 June 1914. 

Sie,—It matters little what the various groups of the 
Conservative Opposition are labelled so long as the rank 
and file implicitly obey their leader at the critical moment, 
and as they would in the Army or Navy. 

Good organisation, discipline, and unity are usually the 
cause of success, and with this there is little doubt but that 
the Conservative Party will carry all before them at the next 
general election, But they must leave no stone unturned, 
and fight as hard as though they were doing so against a 
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foreign invader, and their reward should be vietery and 
peace with honour’’. . 
Sir, yours faithfully, 
B. R. THornton. 


THE OXFORD MEMBER. 
To the Editor of the ape Review. 
June 

Srr,—Your note of this week dani the selection of a 
candidate to represent Oxford University in Parliament is 
grateful reading to those who affirmed Mr. Marriott’s fitness 
for that distinguished honour. 

Mr. Marriott, as a writer and publicist, has an assured 
position; he may indeed be now accepted as one of the 
principal living authorities on the massive question of the 
British Constitution. He has also a first-hand and forma- 
tive knowledge of University education in its widest aspect, 
as it affects the large centres of population in this country, 
and as it impinges to an appreciable extent on the education 
of the Empire and foreign lands. 

It is true that colleges are great landowners, and, so far, 
besides the value of his literary gifts, the definite adoption 
of Mr. Prothero is appropriate and commendable; but, 
collectively, the colleges form a university. 

Oxford in the past was actively concerned in maintaining 
the then existing Constitution, and is now penetrated with 
the necessity of adapting her methods of education to its 
ever-developing changes; therefore, Mr. Marriott, the his- 
torian, with his far-reaching views, might well have 
attracted the support of all who desire to look ahead as 
well as around and behind. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
M.A., Oxon. 


MILITANT OUTRAGES: A WOMAN’S VIEW. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. . 
22 June 1914. 

Sir,—It seems extraordinary that such a letter as that 
of your correspondent, Ada Shurmer, could be written at 
this present time. Evidently suffragists learn nothing from 
experience. I beg you to allow me a little space in which 
to answer your correspondent’s arguments. Granted that 
tens of thousands of suffragists (I will refer to the law- 
abiding question later) have been working for woman suf- 
frage, there are more than eleven millions of women in 
England who are against the grant of the suffrage to 
women, with the exception of the small minority mentioned 
by your correspondent. Is it just or reasonable to expect 
the Government to force the suffrage upon an antagonistic 
majority consisting of millions of women, in order to please 
a noisy few? No Government could possibly do such a 
thing. I am afraid your correspondent will find that when 
a Conservative Government comes in the conditions will 
remain the same. There will be a divided Cabinet, and no 
mandate from the country; and the Government will not 
dream of bringing in a Woman Suffrage Bill under such 
circumstanoes—if they did their position would become un- 
tenable, and their retirement to the wilderness would last 
for a generation at least. No one but a suffragist could 
imagine that a Government would go dead against the 
opinion of the country; and especially against the women 
of the country on a woman’s question. Before a suffrage 
Bill could be thought of the opinion of the country, and of 
the women of the country, would have to be sought—by 
referendum probably; and it is to be noted that suffragists 
refuse to entertain the idea of any kind of appeal to the 
country; they are responsible for the deadlock themselves. 
Lord Selborne’s Bill was simply an effort to get the prin- 
ciple of the suffrage admitted, for he knows full well that 
the time has long gone by for a limited measure of woman 
suffrage, it must now be all or none—once the barrier is 
moved, the floods must come down and break it away alto- 
gether. One of the most amazing things in connection 
with the woman suffrage question is that men who oppose 
Home Rule because they consider that there has been no 


the country are ready to foree woman's 
_enfranchisement—which is more revolutionary and much 
more dangerous for the Empire—on to the country, not only 
without a mandate, but against the wishes.of both the 
| electors and the women. 

As to law-abiding suffragists. and the contention that 
militants are in a very small minority, people might have 
thoughtlessly agreed to your correspondent’s statement once 
—perhaps even a year ago—but they have learned now be. 
yond dispute that militancy is not an excrescence, but the 
very root and branch of suffragism. The W.S.P.U., which 
is wholly militant, does not consist of two hundred members, 
but is a large organisation; so is the Women’s Freedom 
League, which is also militant, and has threatened to 
stagger humanity if votes are not given to women imme. 
diately. The Actresses’ Franchise League is militant, 
despite recent disclaimers; both members of the league 
and members of the committee contribute to the funds of 
the W.S.P.U., and several members of the profession, in- 
cluding the daughter and sister of Sir Johnston Forbes. 
Robertson, have been arrested for militancy. The so-called 
Church League for Women Suffrage has officially refused to 
condemn the militant proceedings of the W.S.P.U., which 
is not surprising when the same people are members of 
both the C.L.W.S. and the W.S.P.U., and several members 
of the committee of the one society are also members of 
the committee of the other. There remains the N.U.W.S.S., 
but it is to be remembered that Mrs. Fawcett, the president, 
instituted militancy, and has only recently dropped her 
active instigation of the militants; and an official of the 
N.L.O.W.S. has within the last few days pointed out that 
a vice-president of the constitutional suffragists has sub- 
scribed £300 to the W.S.P.U. Mrs. Fawcett excuses her- 
self for instituting militancy by saying that it was harmless 
in the beginning—that is to say, that it stopped short of 
burning houses and destroying property. But is that a 
valid excuse? If you unchain such forces, are you not 
responsible for the result? If you sow the wind, do you 
not reap the whirlwind? Moreover, though the leaders of 
the N.U.W.S.S. have publicly stated that they do not 
approve of militancy, have they not given it every possible 
moral support, and are they not continuing todo so? They 
must be aware that they could have stopped militancy long 
since if they had chosen to accede to the request of the 
Press and the public and separated themselves definitely from 
the militant section, refraining from public work for their 
cause until militancy had been eliminated. They not only 
cannot see that they would have furthered their cause by 
doing so, ‘and that they have ruined it by running with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds at the same time, but 
they are so devoid of reason that they consider this a favour- 
able time to call a public meeting and demand a Govern- 
ment Bill for woman suffrage—a time when woman suf- 
frage is utterly offensive to all decent people. At the 
same time their organ, ‘‘ The Common Cause ”’, is as violent 
in its invective against the ‘ brutality” of the police who 
interfere with criminal suffragists and ‘* hooligans’? who 
prevent these same criminals from speaking in the parks as 
is the organ of the W.S.P.U. Mrs, Faweett says in every 
letter she writes and every speech she makes that militancy 
is the fault of the Government and the result of the wrongs 
of women, and that it will not stop until women get votes. 
Mrs. Pankhurst says the same thing—there is nothing to 
choose between them. Mrs. Fawcett has given moral sup- 
port to militancy because she believes that the Government 
can be terrorised into giving women the vote, and by such 
a belief she proves herself as unfit for political power as the 
militants themselves. The worst Government England ever 
had, or could have, could not give women votes for such 
a reason; if they did it would be time for England’s name 
to be wiped from the roll of the nations. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that militancy would stop under such 
circumstances; the first time the same women wanted 
something else—a seat in the Cabinet, for example—the 
same thing would begin all over again. 

Perhaps the most disquieting thing about the whole busi- 
ness is that discoveries now being made show that militancy 
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has even fixed its fangs in our children—that militant 
suffragists are spread broadcast over the girls’ schools, and 
that the smallest girl is not too young or innocent to escape 
froth the poisonous doctrines of these women, — 


“... that, like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd—and stirs 
the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young ”. 


In addition, the filthy literature published by the suffra- 
gettes is put into the hands of these young girls and distri- 
puted by them to others as young. I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to quote from a recent leading article in the 
“ Standard *”’ on this point: “‘It is not possible in a self- 
respecting journal openly to describe the strange and hideous 
discoveries that have come to light through searches made 
by the police authorities in certain quarters, discoveries 
bearing on the true and hidden meaning of many of these 
independent lives, and on the moral dangers that beset the 
younger girls who are admitted to their secret rites and 
practices—if the morbid and decadent spirit here revealed 
be not stamped out forthwith and ruthlessly, if necessary 
by fresh penal legislation for offences hitherto ignored, this 
moral gangrene will eat into the very souls and flesh of 
our English maidenhood”’, People who talk lightly of 
votes for women would do well to remember that all suf- 
fragists hang together, and that behind the suffragist stands 
the feminist. And they should study feminist literature, and 
understand that feminism means upsetting religion, morality, 
and duty; even a superficial study of the teaching of the 
feminists will show that emancipation of women means 
to-day just what it has meant in every age of the world, 
what it meant in Rome and Sparta, what it meant to the 
women of the Renaissance—the most brilliant women the 
world has ever seen, women who stood on the same level 
as men in education and in freedom, but who left no mark 
on the world for all that; who are only remembered by 
the dissoluteness of their lives. What Imbert de Saint- 
Amard said of one of the most beautiful and brilliant of 
them might have been said of all: ‘‘ She was a finished 
model of libertinage of soul and body ”’. 

Bernard Shaw, who sometimes favours us with very 
startling truths, said, many years ago, and has repeated 
lately with greater emphasis: ‘‘A woman must give up 
her duty to home, to husband, to children, and to country 
if she wishes to emancipate herself "’. 

Your correspondent says that women are Conservatives. 
I must beg to differ from her. Women might have been 
once Conservative as a whole, but “‘ the modern woman 
is a super-child, super-spoilt ’ and wants chiefly to upset 
everything, try new things, have any kind of a change, so 
long as it is a change. Does your correspondent remember 
that the Labour-Socialist Party is the only party officially 
connected with the Woman Suffrage Party, and does she 
know why? The woman’s vote put in a Labour Govern- 
ment in Australia, and the Labour Party expect the same 
thing to happen here. They would probably be justified 
in their belief. The best women in England, those who, 
though they do not understand politics, oppose woman 
suffrage because they know instinctively that it would mean 
danger to the Empire, would not use their vote at the be- 
ginning—it would be just the women who should not vote 
who would do so, as they did in Australia. Although 
women in Australia have had a vote for twenty years, the 
educated women care no more for politics to-day than they 
did at the beginning, and seldom vote. It is not natural 
for women to take to politics; and here, where politics are 
more complicated than they are in Australia—for the Colo- 
nies have no Imperial policy—women would be even less 
likely to take an interest in them. But things would not 
be any better if all the women voted, for then we should be 
swamped by ignorant voters, who would judge everything 

by their personal feelings, and complications would inevit- 
ably arise, which I cannot speak of at the end of this long 
letter, although I hope to say something about them later. 
I am, Sir, obediently yours, 
Auprey Mary CaMERoN. 


VILLAGE. WORDS... 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
: Clophill House, Clophill, Ampthill. 
Sir,—The Reverend Howard Swinstead shows, in his 
very interesting letter in your issue of 13 June, that the 
North-Essex villagers are still using in their daily speech 
many words of almost pure Scandinavian—for instance, 
‘‘dagg’’, for dew, is.in quite common use. I wonder if 
he or any of your readers could give us the derivation of the 
term “ four-a-leete”, frequently used for cross-roads? 
‘“‘ Haysel’’, for the haymaking, and ‘‘trave’’, used both 
as a noun and a verb, the former of the corn-sheaves when 
placed together ina shock and the latter of the act of 
placing them in that position, are words which I do not 
remember hearing except in East Anglia. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. HarGreaves Smith. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
30 June 1914. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest in your pages the 
correspondence on quaint and obsolete words, and venture 
to send the following, which I have not noticed among 
them :— 

In all the six northern counties ‘‘ hansel ’? means to make 
use of a new thing for the first time: ‘‘ marrow ” means a 
pair or the equal of. Edwin Waugh, in one of his homely 
poems, says :— 

‘* Hoo’ll (she’ll) never meet thy marrow (equal) for mony a 
summer’s day,” 

In Northumberland a “ yetling ’’ is a small three-legged 
iron pot, a sort of gypsey pot. In Yorkshire ‘‘samm”’ is 
used for ‘‘ to collect ’’ (German “‘ sammeln ”’). 

‘* Sneck ”’ is the outside latch of a door, and a “ sneck 
posset ’”’ is an ironical expression for a disappointment, and 
also means having the door shut in your face. 

My grandmother always used ‘‘smidden”’ for flour 
sprinkled on a baking board. When kneading bread a little 
flour was left over for ‘‘ smidden’’. And, quaintest of all, 
“ smittel”’, for infections, which, I believe, is of Dutch 
origin. Measles are ‘‘ smittel ”’. 

I am, Sir, yours ae. 


THE CRITICS OF OPERA. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

Sir,—Although an operatic artist the victim of two 
opinions may console himself with the reflection that they 
cancel, as your correspondent ‘Gibus” points out, it is 
all the same open to a jealous rival to quote the adverse 
verdict separately, and so inflict upon him considerable 
and perhaps undeserved injury. Might not the present 
chaotic state of things be improved by the establishment of 
a musical exchange, confined to the gentlemen who serve 
the public in the capacity of Arbitres Elegantiarum, where 
they could meet, exchange views, and arrange to “ praise 
all together’? I make this suggestion with the view of 
promoting harmony, a quality until lately considered 
essential in musical matters, and not to place in critical 
hands a power which, if abused, might be productive of 
serious consequences. Charles Lamb tells us that the Italian 
fleas, had they only been unanimous, would have pulled him 


out of bed. : 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. GARNETT. 


“UGLY ENGLAND.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEW. 
Cavendish Hotel, 83, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
Sir,—Some while ago I travelled down to Battle. A nice 
old gentleman, with a high hat in the rack and nothing else, 
was going to Bexhill. We fell into conversation, which is 
what I like to aveid. He remarked on the beauty of the 
scenery and the country at this time—‘‘ even the little lambs 
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gambol, and they all get fleecedat last”, etc. I thought the | 


scene detestable—red houses in rows, or semi-detached, under 
the guardianship of ‘* puzzle monkeys ’’; vulgar rhododen- 
drons on guard amongst their dirty leaves, entirely out of 
value with the vitriol green of verdant spring ; copper beeches 
coming into leaf and laburnums heaping up the score; a 
border in the distance, perhaps, of mangy Scotch firs; and 
all of it in a glitter of revealing sunlight and joyous, happy 
spring—a detestable affair that came to an end for me in a. 
book or a paper, but rejoiced the heart of the—what shall 1. 
say ?—middle-aged Cabinet Minister opposite. “ 

Cross the water, rest in the harmony and greyness of. 
Boulogne ; pass on through Longpré, Amiens, and Chantilly ; 
delight in the poplars reflected in the stagnant water, the 
sombre, gentle, grey villages—and then you will cease to 
wonder why we produce a Leader and France a Corot, and 
the rest. 

A friend of mine, and not quite a Philistine either, as a 
rule, thinks that Buckingham Palace is improved, and also 
that Surrey is a beautiful county. Well, ‘‘ de gustibus, etc.”’ 
—and he is fond of golf and can drink whisky, and a lot of it. 

Yours truly, 
Witiiam EDEN. 


“THE THEATRE OF MAX REINHARDT.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—I believe your reviewer was quite serious when, in 
your issue for 6 June (which I regret I have only just seen), 
he wrote concerning my book, ‘‘ The Theatre of Max Rein- 
hardt,’”’ that my English was untrustworthy. His very 
words were: ‘* Mr. Carter has yet to learn how to write.” ‘ 
Of course he understands that nowadays good writing is 
the indispensable requisite for a book. And, even though 
my book may have the three vital dimensions of loftiness, 
breadth, and depth, he feels it must be bad because it is 
unliterary. I suppose I ought to feel very angry because 
my book has been discredited. But, really, it is not my 
business to be so, and for this reason. It seems that after 
I returned the revised sheets of the book to the publisher 
in August 1913 the book itself was entirely reset and edited 
by the said publisher, who did not think it necessary to 
send me proofs of this version. Appzrently he aimed to 
achieve many objects by his editing, one of them being a 
new reading of old names. Thus ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ”’ is 
transformed to ‘‘A Winter’s Tale”. Perhaps, therefore, 
your reviewer is not yar out when he says that, from a 
literary point, the book is stupid, even bad. But the person 
to feel annoyed at this frank opinion is the publisher. 
Your reviewer has drawn his blood—not mine. 

Yours truly, 
Huntty Carter. 


CANCER BY INFECTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
11, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C..,. 
2 July 1914. 

Sir,—I was much interested in a letter which recently 
appeared in your columns from the Vice-President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cancer, in which the infectivity 
of cancer was discussed and an association suggested be- 
tween cancer and old wood. As an architect I am inclined 
to consider that there is good ground for suspecting wood, 
especially when affected by dry rot or other timber diseases, 
as. being a source of infection, whether of cancer or other 
communicable ailments. Endemic diseases appear to thrive 
in old cottages where the flooring is rotten and the walls 
subject to damp and the surrounding soil waterlogged or 
sour, and it is possible that there may be a hitherto unsus- 
pected association between the bacteria or spores responsible 
for destructive wood diseases and those that produce illness 
in human beings, as they may act as carriers of symbiotic 
germs, and if this hypothesis be tentatively ac. spted, it might 
be held to apply to old furniture that has become worm- 
eaten. 

I am, yours obediently, 
A. Stave, F.R.1.B.A. 


REVIEWS. 
- MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


“Essays by Matthew Arnold”, including “ Essays in 
Criticism ", 1865, “On Translating Homer” (with 
F. W. Newman's Reply), and Five Other Essays 
now for the first time reprinted. Humphrey Mil. 
ford. ‘Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWED BY THE Ricut Hon. G. W. E. Russet. 


ee is a good book, but it might have been 
better. The frontispiece, though signed with 
the great name of Watts, is rather a caricature than 
a portrait. There was no need to reprint Francis 
Newman’s cumbrous and pedantic reply to the inimit- 
able lectures on translating Homer; and the space 
which it occupies would have been better filled by 
‘* An Eton Boy ’’, by Arnold’s criticism of the Revised 
Version, and by his Address to the Wordsworth 
Society. When the laws of copyright permit the 
University to republish the Second Series of ‘‘ Essays 
in Criticism ’’, these and some other additions might 
well be made. But in the meantime it is delightful to 
find that these friends of one’s youth, the ‘‘ Essays in 
Criticism’’ and the ‘‘ Lectures on _ Translating: 
Homer ”’, are not forgotten; but, on the contrary, 
are extending the circle of their lovers. We, the Old 
Guard of Arnold’s disciples, are never tired of quoting 
our pet passages—the panegyric of Oxford, the 
nervous apprehensions of the “‘ portly jeweller from 
Cheapside ’’, the apology to Mr. Ichabod Wright, and 
the comment on ‘‘‘ Wragg is in Custody ’—the sex 
lost in the confusion of our unrivalled happiness; or 
(shall I say?) the superfluous Christian name lopped 
off by the straightforward vigour of our old Anglo- 
Saxon breed’’. As I transcribe the words I seem to 
be, as so often in real life, quoting them to the 
author’s face, and I hear his tone of child-like pleasure 
in the amused enquiry, ‘‘ Did I say that? How good 
that was!”’ 


. 


I have spoken of myself as one of the Old Guard, 
and I may justly claim the title; for I first made 
acquaintance with Arnold and with his writings when 
I was a boy at Harrow, and ‘‘ Essays in Criti- 
cism ’’ was three years old. The book was published 
in 1865, and its publication was, as Mr. Herbert Paul - 
has said, ‘‘a serious intellectual event’’, ‘‘ an event 
in the world of letters’’. It set a new fashion in at 
least one department of English literature; it intro- 
duced English people to a new method in the critical 
art. I take the whole mass of Arnold’s critical writing, 
from the Inaugural Lecture at Oxford down to 
the ‘‘ Discourse on Milton’’ and I ask, Is there 
anything better? His taste, his temper, his judgment. 
were pretty nearly infallible. He combined a reason- 
able submission to literary authority with a free use 
of private judgment. His admiration for the acknow- 
ledged masters of human utterance—Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe—was genuine and enthu- 
siastic; but it did not blind him to defects, did not 
seduce him into indiscriminate praise, did not deter 
him from exposing the tendency to verbiage in Burke 
and Jeremy Taylor, the excessive blankness of 
much of Wordsworth’s blank verse, the absurdities of 
Ruskin’s etymology, and the element of commonness in 
Macaulay. ‘‘ Since I have been reproached with under- 
valuing Lord Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’, 
let me frankly say that, to my mind, a man’s power 
to detect the ring of false metal in those lays is a 
good measure of his fitness to give an opinion about 
poetical matters.’’ 

When Arnold set out to criticise, there was no doubt 
about what he meant; but he eschewed rudeness, 
grossness and violence. Even when dealing with 
writers so provocative as Ichabod Wright and Francis 
Newman and Bishop Colenso, he made his criticism 
tenfold more effective by making it good-tempered and 
urbane. He warned us against the perils of ‘‘ Middle- 
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class Macaulayese’’, and * the desperate attempt to 
make a platitude endurable by making it pompous ". 
He taught us to detect the ‘‘ note of provinciality ” in 
literature. He showed us the difference between 
Attic ’’ and “* Asiatic’ prose. But so delicately was 
all this done that no one (except perhaps the late Mr. 
G. A. Sala) ever resented the criticism or abused the 
critic. ‘‘ 1 have, I hope, sufficient love for literature 
to be able to canvass works without thinking of per- 
sons, and to hold this or that production cheap, while 
retaining a sincere respect, on other grounds, for its 
thor ’’. 
“divest ‘from questions of manner and method, 
he taught his countrymen a new conception of what 
criticism meant.- As practised by his predecessors, 
not only such as Theodore Hook and John Wilson 
Croker, and ‘‘ Christopher North’’, but even Sydney 
Smith and Francis Jeffrey, and all the anonymous oracles 
of the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ and the ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’, criticism 
had been a desperately heavy-handed affair. The critic 
started with a violent prepossession against a book, 
or a school of thought, or not seldom an individual 
writer, and he belaboured the object of his dislike with 
all the energy which he could bring to bear. His 
business was to punish, and he did it with a will. But 
Arnold introduced a new spirit into what had often 
been a very brutal business. He showed, alike by pre- 
cept and by example, that criticism is not necessarily 
censure. ‘‘It is’’, he said, ‘‘the business of the 
critical power in all branches of knowledge—theology, 
philosophy, history, art, science—to see the object as 
in itself it really is’’. Of course the effort to do this 
must often involve censure or disparagement; but not 
less it may bring to light merits and beauties in the 
thing criticised. The first requirement for ‘‘ seeing 
things as they really are’’ is to be, as Arnold said, 
“disinterested ’’—to disentangle oneself from preju- 
dices and predilections ; to ‘‘ ‘et one’s mind play freely ”’ 
round the subject, and to lay aside whatever might 
hinder a calm judgment on the merits. This Arnold 
taught, this he practised; and it is perhaps to him, 
more than to any other writer, that we owe the substi- 
tution of the modern idea of ‘‘ Appreciation ”’ in literary 
comment for the old notion of -criticism, which meant 
of necessity the hostile verdict and the penal sentence. 
He detested the ‘‘ aggressive manner ’”’ in literature, 
and more especially in journalism—the manner which 
“aims rather at an effect upon the blood and’ senses 
than upon the spirit and intellect, and loves hard- 
hitting rather than persuading’. This is the manner 
(and it is often a good deal more than mere manner) 
which I had in mind when I said just now that old- 
fashioned criticism had too often been brutal. Arnold 
but veiled the same reproach in the graceful obscurity 
of a foreign language. ‘‘ The French ’’, he said, ‘‘ talk 
of the ‘‘ brutalité des journaux anglais’’; and he 
had no difficulty in illustrating the quality from the 
contemporary journalism, beginning with the 
“Times’’ and descending to the ‘‘Echo”. ‘‘I 
take’’, he said, ‘‘the ‘Star’ for wisdom and 
charity; the ‘Telegraph’ for taste and style’’. 
“ Brutalité’? was indeed wholly alien from Arnold’s 
temper, and I may give an instance of his com- 
plete freedom from it, in a department of criticism 
where it has too often abounded. No one saw the 
limitations and defects of Nonconformity more clearly 
than he saw them, and he spent a good deal of his 
literary work on the task of exposing them. But com- 
pare, for instance, ‘‘ St. Paul and Protestantism ’’ with 
Mr. Chesterton’s assault on Little Bethel ’’, and you 
see at once the right and the wrong way of criticising 
a faith which one does not share. The “‘ sinuous, easy, 
unpolemical method ’’ of controversy was the method 
which Arnold both praised and practised, and it may 
be commended to the imitation of the writers and the 
orators who are seeking to révive the boisterous 
manner of a distant age. Arnold was never more 
truly himself than when he was poking fun at ‘‘ the old 
Liberal hacks ’’, ‘‘ the modern Sadducees, who believe 
neither in angel nor spirit, but only in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ’’. To those grim oracles he replied, not with 
wrath or bitterness, but with tranquil assurance that 
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' religion is the most gracious and beautiful thing 


in the world; that Isaiah and St. Paul aré writers to 
be read with human interest as well as spiritual appe- 
tite; and that the characteristically Christian virtues, 
charity and chastity—kindness and pureness—are the 
chief goods of national life. 

I believe I have said all this a hundred times, or 
more; but much must be forgiven to the garrulity of a 
lifelong gratitude. 


AN APOSTLE OF KANT. 


“Immanuel Kant.” By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
Translation from the German by Lord Redesdale. 
2 Vols. Lane. 25s. net. 


HE reappearance of Mr. Chamberlain with this 
impassioned exposition, rendered into his 
mother-tongue, of the philosophy of Kénigsberg is 
significant of the ‘‘ Return to Kant’’. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is capable of doing as much to realise it as any 
man now writing. Well-known writers, popularly 
handling philosophy and religion, are trying to free 
thought from the fatalism of science, as Bergson, or 
from the traditions of ecclesiasticism, as Eucken. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not the least gifted of such men as an 
expositor of the higher ranges of thought to a culti- 
vated, though not technically instructed, public. Of 
this the European reading world has been aware since 
the publication of the famous ‘‘ Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century ’’. His reputation gives him an 
advantage in his attempt to impress on this public the 
paramount importance of Kant in the present con- 
ditions of European religion, morals and science. 
Kant “‘ dry ’’, if we may so speak, is a drink for which 
few palates are trained; but Mr. Chamberlain is a 
connoisseur who is now sure to attract admiring atten- 
tion to his heroic efforts to improve their taste. 

We shall best indicate the apostolic ardour with 
which Mr. Chamberlain urges the claims of the 
Kantian philosophy by giving his own account of what 
it has been to his own mind and heart. It may be a 
surprise to the academic philosophers who are prin- 
cipally interested in Kant’s philosophy of knowledge 
and experience. We have heard the lectures of a pro- 
fessor who made no reference to the side of Kant which 
appeals so strongly to Mr. Chamberlain except the well- 
known quotation as to Kant’s reverence and awe in 
contemplation ‘‘of the starry heavens above, and 
the moral law within ’’. 

Kant became dear to him, Mr. Chamberlain tells the 
circle of friends to whom these lectures were given, 
because he never occupies ‘himself with learning, but 
with life: ‘‘ During long years of suffering, when all 
other reading was impossible, I could refresh myself 
with Kant. The mere contact with that intellect 
purifies, braces and heals. Every man who approaches 
him in the right spirit will feel the same ’’. 

Here indeed is a rich treasure, but it is guarded by 
gryphons. It is insanity, says Mr. Chamberlain, for 
the tyro to plunge into ‘‘ that most difficult of all the 
works of the world’s literature, the ‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason ’’’; and elsewhere he speaks of the gruesome 
fortresses with which Kant bars access to his thought. 
He himself loves the very difficulties, regards them in | 
fact as essential, and quotes Goethe for confirmation 
that ‘‘ lucidity ”’ is the distinction of Kant. But this 
is for the hierophant, not for the initiate on the 
threshold. How is he'to pass the threshold? 

Mr. Chamberlain devises a method as original as it 
is brilliantly executed. Before you read Kant you 
must understand the ways in which the ‘‘ minds that 
matter ’’ have seen and thought of the world. Every 
creative philosophy springs from personality, like a 
great poem or a great picture. Learn to understand 
Kant’s personality by comparison, and contrast equally - 
fruitful, with Goethe, Leonardo da Vinci, Descartes, © 
Bruno and Plato. Each of these found the material for 
his philosophy in what he saw and dealt with as poet 
and painter, or as mathematician and student of physics 
and natural science, which last Kant was by choice 
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rather than metaphysician; and in fact he never lec- 


tured on his own system of philosophy. 

Four-fifths of the book consists of studies of these 
various personalities in relation ‘to Kant, but not his- 
torically, as students’ manuals mostly do. These 
generally teach little more of philosophy than what can 
be gathered from the appearance and disappearance 
of apparently absolutely an istic systems. Mr. 
Chamberlain intends that his hearers shall, through 
the experience of great’ men‘in practice and thought, 
be taught how philosophy arises; how to such men the 
problems of the universe occur, and what has appeared 
to them to be the answers. The ordinary man hardly 
even raises the questions, much less can imagine 
answers. He can best enter into philosophy in Mr. 
Chamberlain's way. Besides, this method has the 
advantage of reducing the technicalities of the Kantian 
system to the minimum. | 

Mr. Chamberlain is an apostle and not a critic of 
Kant. To him, as to the master, the theoretical part 
of philosophy has no vafue unless it serves as a basis 
for an inexpugnable doctrine of human conduct in 
morals, religion, stience, and politics; in effect, for all 
that men ought to think, believe, and do. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not a«ritic of Kant, but of the world, 
which on all sides goes wrong because it does not 
understand, and acts contrary to what Kant has estab- 
lished on the impregnable rock of the critical philo- 
sophy. One rather wonders at this naive acceptance 
of a philosophic system as a universal touchstone. 
But of course it is precisely because ‘Mr. Chamberlain 
believes so that this book is so deeply interesting to 
readers who may feel as hopeless as Macaulay felt 
about reading and understanding Kant for themselves. 
Mr. Chamberlain is thoroughly aristocratic and indivi- 
dualist in temperament and intellect; and it is quite 
possible that Kant as a dominant influence might come 
to issues which Mr. Chamberlain would not approve. 
Kant, no doubt misunderstood, he would say, was 
amongst the forces of the Revolution in France. That 
high metaphysical doctrine of Freedom on which 
man’s moral responsibility was based by Kant may 
easily be coarsely misunderstood by revolutionaries ; 
and Socialists, whom Mr. Chamberlain fears and hates, 
might invoke Freedom with disastrous results. 

Then Mr. Chamberlain requires that the Christian 
Churches, Catholic and Protestant, should fit them- 
selves into the scheme of the Kantian philosophy ; and 
that the ridiculous non-philosophical Darwinism, for 
which Mr. Chamberlain cannot express contempt 
enough, should impose on itself the Kantian discipline. 
Kant certainly offers a beautiful scheme of reconcilia- 
tion for religion and science in general, if only they 
would accept it! Science might not be irreconcilable 
towards Kant; for, after all, its materialism is mostly 
formal, and leaves open, as Kant did, a province for 
faith, unless in such extreme cases as Haeckel and his 
school. But the Churches are required to accept a 
form of Christianity on Kantian rationalistic principles, 
of which the ideal is to eliminate all supernaturalism 
which Kant did not feel as essential to his own relations 
to God and Christ. 

Or take a particular concrete instance where the 
Churches are required to reverse their whole idea of 
morals. All the Churches found the obligations of 
morality on religion, and especially on revealed 
religion. The Kantian conception is precisely oppo- 
site. The moral obligation is prior to, and leads up 
to, the belief and sentiment of religion. Between the 
two conceptions, will it be possible for the philosophy 
to settle the controversy in its own favour? Sancta 
simplicitas of the philosopher ! 

A word as to the translation. If Lord Redesdale 
were not both a keen Kantian and an admirer of Mr. 
Chamberlain, he would not have undertaken so arduous 
a task. The book radiates the vigour, and fervour, 
and eloquence of its author. This could only be 
because Lord Redesdale is so thoroughly in sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain and can write animated English 
as well as understand German. 
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‘became fashionable. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


; Report of a Clerical and Medical 
Committee of Inquiry into Spiritual, Faith ang 
Mental Healing. Macmillan. 1s, net. 
‘ Some Principles of Spiritual Healing.” By the 
Rev. H. Lane. Lynwood. 2s. net. 
bye preliminary difficulties must first be disposed 
of. There is danger in bringing ultimate meta. 
physical conceptions into a practical debate. In the 
last resort the distinction between mind and body, 
between spirit and matter, fades away, and 
philosophers can maintain the proposition that all we 
know of matter may be resolved into terms of mind or 
spirit. But in practice there is a clear and simple dis- 
tinction between body and mind, between a physical 
agent like carbolic acid and a mental or emotional 
agent like confidence. Within the limits of this prac- 
tical distinction, disease, whatever may be its cause, is 
expressed by and associated with some physical 
disorder of the body. When extreme exponents of 
spiritual healing, like the Bostonian school, deny that 
the body has a real existence, and assert that the 
apparently abnormal condition of the body is the unreal 
shadow of an abnormal soul, they may be on tenable 
metaphysical ground; but they must not forget that 
their attention is directed to disease by its physical 
symptoms, and that they cannot dismiss consideration 
of these symptoms when they are judging of the efficacy 
of their treatment. We may assert or deny the reality 
of matter, but whether real or not it is by material 
phenomena that we judge of disease and its progress. 

The second difficulty is the general one that entirely 
honest convictions may be wrong, whether these are 
in favour of physical or of non-physical treatment. 
Quite certainly a majority of doctors from savage to 
modern times have been reasonably honest men and 
have been satisfied that the results of the treatment in 
which they believed fully justified their use of it. 
Almost equally certainly most of the advocates of what 
are called quack remedies, even when these have been 
reduced to a commercial proposition, have also been 
honest. For persons recover, fail to recover, or die 
under ay treatment, and it would be difficult to sug- 
gest any mode of collecting statistics which could 
exclude personal and capricious factors. Some twenty 
years ago the popular remedy for a minor but trouble- 
some complaint was the use of vegetable or mineral 
salts, and no household was without some form of 
them. Then a dose containing a small quantity of 
cascara, combined with a minute amount of calomel, 
Then all the world turned to 
soured milk or a preparation containing the Bulgarian 
bacillus. And now a spoonful of paraffin is the 
accepted remedy. Undoubtedly all these methods have 
relieved many persons and have done no good to many 
others, even when prescribed by a physician. The 
human body is too complex a unit for arithmetical 
computation and estimation of results. 

From the remotest times it has seemed reasonable to 
try to combat physical disorders by physical means. 
All manner of drugs, from the nasty concoctions of 
savage medicine to the refined preparations of the 
modern pharmacopceia have been used. The applica- 
tion of heat and cold, searing with hot iron, blistering, 
blood-letting, cutting with stone knives or with sharp 
lancets, the application of wasps and leeches and 
radium, have had their successes and failures, have 
been introduced, become fashionable, and have been 
discarded. Physical remedies, moreover, have been 
used with success and failure for mental and emotional 
conditions. Melancholy, cowardice, and the fear of 
pain have been mitigated or dispelled, and feelings of 
pleasure or of resolution have been procured by the 
exhibition of physical means, by drugs, sounds, and 
visible objects. It is fair to say, however, that there 
has been a progressive increase in the precision and 
success with which physical agents have been 


employed, and that almost from day to day physicians 
and surgeons have learnt to predict more surely the 
effect of their treatment. 
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But gist 20 remembered that from time 


immemorial it has been thought equally reasonable to_ 


sical syniptoms by mental or spiritual means, 
we rely on the collective’ experience of 
mankind, in all stages of civilisation, under: all forms 
of superstition and of religion, the witnesses would tes- 
tify with honesty and conviction to the efficacy of non- 
ysical means. Spiritual healing is neither new nor 
jally associated with the Christian religion. It is 
as old as~history. On the other hand, and this is 
probably the gravest argument that can be used against 
the efficacy of non-physical means, it cannot well be 
disputed that there has been no increase in the cer- 
tainty with which these means can be applied or in 
diction as to their results. Surgery has made 
greater progress than medicine, and medicine than all 
the forms of non-physical treatment, from suggestion 
and hypnotism to faith-healing. 

The Joint Clerical and Medical Committee, after the 
examination of many witnesses and much careful con- 
sideration, have come to definite conclusions which are 
wholly opposed to the claims of spiritual healers. 
Naturally they recognise ‘‘ that the operation of the 
Divine Power can be limited only by the Divine Will ”’, 
but they believe that the ‘“Divine Power is exercised 
in conformity with and through the operation of natural 
laws”’. The physical results of what is ‘‘ called Faith 
or Spiritual healing do not prove on investigation to be 
different from those of mental healing or healing by Sug- 
gestion’’. In other words, they do not believe that there 
is any evidence to support the claims of those who 
believe themselves to be the vehicles of the Divine Will 
in the treatment of disease. Their statement is at once 
reverent and courageous, reverent in its expression and 
courageous in its complete denial of the objective 
efficacy of spiritual healing. There is only one method 
by which it can be attacked, and that is by the pro- 
duction of exact evidence to the contrary. A careful 
perusal of Mr. Lane’s little book shows that he is not 
dealing with physical disorders, and that in theory or 
fact he has nothing cogent to allege against the con- 
clusions of the Clerical and Medical Committee. 


AT LEISURE. 


“Some Leisure Hours of a Long Life: Translations into 
Greek, Latin, and English Verse from 1850 to 1914.” 
By Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. Cambridge: 
Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. net. 
leew pen of Dr. Butler—Senior Classic in the year 
before Calverley !—has run throughout his long 
life into verse, especially of the classical sort, as 
readily as that of some writers does into idle verbiage. 
For twenty-five years Head Master of Harrow, he has 
had a long term also as head of the greatest college 
in Cambridge, and he is able to put beside his Latin 
renderings of a quatrain the Greek which his son wrote 
in the Classical Tripos of 1909, verses rich in the 
hereditary grace and ease. 

Dr. Butler modestly explains that his book “is 
meant to be in the main autobiographical rather than 
a contribution to classical literature ’’, and some parts 
of it have a personal touch of friendship which the 
present world cannot share. The great bulk of it, how- 
ever, consists of Latin translations done in various 
places and various metres, which cannot fail to interest 
the classical student, and often to delight him. 

A special feature of the book is that several pieces 
are rendered, each in different metres. A college 
examination or a hymn sets the veteran scholar com- 

sing, and we have one more example of his flowing 

atin. His verse never moves with difficulty, and he 
is always idiomatic. His fine sense of style suggests 
to him— 
“‘ That each bright metre, like a fairy elf, 

' Has subtle laws peculiar to itself, 

Which gently guide th’ half-conscious poet’s hand, 

Suggest, persuade, less audibly command, 

And choose, with silent but imperious claim, 

Each word, each cadence, and each pastoral name.”’ 


Dr. Butler does not, however, achieve—and in most: 
cases does not, we imagine, attempt to achieve—those 
feats of compression, of line for line, which are the 
highest mark of scholarship. Thus his rendering from. 
‘* Measure for Measure’, one of the few Greek pieces, 
is not equal to the version with which Dr. Sandys won 
the Porson Prize. In.‘* A slumber-did my spirit steal **. 
the two extra Latin lines seem. unnecessary, or easil 
avoidable. We are not, however, inclined to cavil 
where we have received so. much pleasure. In lyric 
metres, which are seldom practised in England, Dr. 
Butler is at his best, and may well serve as a model 
to younger men. More than half the volume is occu- 
pied with sacred pieces, including two beautiful poems 
by Whittier, which will, we think, be new to many 
readers. 

Scholarship at its best makes the stylist, induces that 
concinnity of phrase which marks the master. In the 
work of commemoration Dr. Butler’s talent is invalu- 
able. He is the first man in the country we should 
choose for an epitaph. The specimens here given 
which concern famous scholars are ample evidence of 
his powers, while a more intimate circle will be glad 
to see again that ha description of the beautiful 
soul of John Smith, “tried by more than common 
sorrows, and upborne by more than common faith ’’. 
Dr. Butler might have noted that a memoir of this 
quaint and saintly man has recently appeared. If a 
second edition of his book is called for, he might add 
a few such notes by way of illustration and explana- 
tion, as well as an index of first lines at the end. 

As a record of exceptional gifts for expression the 
volume is, indeed, remarkable; but still it is incom- 
plete as an index to character. It hardly shows us 
the Master of Trinity as the master of graceful banter 
whom we know, triumphant not only in an epitaph, 
but also in an after-dinner speech. 


AN EDUCATION IDEALIST. 


“In Defence of What Might Be.” By Edmond Holmes. 
Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Published this week.) 

HEN Mr. Holmes tells us that he is grateful to 

his critics we do not question his sincerity. 

Behind his word of thanks, however, there is a hint of 
impatience. Criticism stimulates him to a deeper pene- 
tration into the principles for which he stands. But it is 
stimulus born of a criticism ‘which he would himself 
direct. He has set his critics their bounds which they 
may not pass. They must reconstruct their philosophy, 
not of education only—but of life. To their own 
standards of value they must be at least sand-blind. 
They may not censure Montessori-ism for any single 
defects they find there: yet if they may not judge this 
phantom Hercules by the foot, by what then may they 
judge him? Mr. Holmes is, in fact, in peril of falling 
into that pit from which he would deliver the too- 
zealous Herbartian, the orthodox (old and new) and 
the victims of conventional education. His jealousy 
for his system somewhat distorts his vision. He is not 
“‘irreligious’’’, ‘‘immoral’’, ‘anti-social’, nor 
‘*anarchical’’. To entertain such grave suspicions 
would be as childish as to condemn his reforms as 
wholly chimerical because he is an idealist and has 
written poetry. Nor will his critics take up stones 
because he has set Dr. Montessori on a very high 
pedestal. But his exposition does occasionally leave us 
wondering what the author’s classroom experience has 
been. He admits that as a boy he was dragged up 
under a system of the most. shameless formalism; his 
picture of English school life is evidently coloured by 
the recollection of the dreary curriculum under which 
he himself fretted. But he would too easily persuade 
us that much of our present social discontent is due 
to the vitiating effects of our examination system and 
the autocracy in our Public Schools. To-day school- 
masters do not teach children ‘‘ to identify work with 
meaningless drudgery’. We need no longer learn 
our catechism without understanding. We regret, too, 
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his incursions into the realm of theology. -The charge 
of inconsistency which he brings against the “Anglican 
intellectuals need not be taken very seriously from a 
writer who telis us that verbal inspiration is authorita- 
tively taught in the Church of England together with a 
Calvinistic interpretation of’ the Ninth Article. He 
erects these men of straw only that he may blow them 
down. 

- The book is professedly not:a. manual of pedagogy. 
To those who find Mr. Holmes impracticable he makes 
answer that it is not his business to be practicable. 
He is out to explore causes, not to suggest remedies. 
He protests that he is not an educational expert. All 
this is true. But Mr. Holmes has set us thinking. 
And whether we think for ourselves or whether we 
belong to that class which likes its thinking done for 
it, we ask ‘to hear him again. Modern education is 
sick. But we are not yet satisfied that Dr, Montessori 
holds the cure. 


THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE. 


“The Music of the Bible.” By John Stainer. With 
Additional Illustrations and Supplementary Notes 
by the Rev F. W. Galpin. Novello. 5s. net. 


OME forty years ago Sir John Stainer contributed 
to the ‘* Bible Educator ’’ a series of articles on 
this subject, and these articles were worked up into a 
book which Messrs. Novello published in 1879. Since 
then our ideas of the life and customs of the Eastern 
nations have undergone considerable modification ; and 
where historians formerly had to content themselves 
with conjectures, supported by flimsy evidence, or none 
at all, they have now the results of more recent ex- 
cavations and explorations in Babylonia, Egypt, 
Assyria, Arabia, Crete and elsewhere. Our notions 
generally have been changed, and in no respect has 
the change been more marked than about the musical 
instruments of the ancients. Stainer’s book has for 
some time been out of print, and there was none to fill 
its place; and it became imperative either that a new 
one should be written or that the old one should be 
rigorously revised and re-issued. Mr. Galpin chose the 
latter course, and, we think, wisely. Stainer was a 
profoundly learned musician—so learned, indeed, that 
he knew nearly every statement he made to be liable 
to correction: hence he never dogmatised. In dealing 
with matters over which archeologists habitually grow 
bitter he remained good-tempered ; his way of writing 
was easy, unaffected, and perfectly lucid. In spite of 
fresh discoveries, a fair proportion of his work stands 
good; and now by judicious alterations in the original 
text when necessary and by illuminating notes Mr. 
Galpin has been enabled to send out a book whose con- 
clusions are not. likely to be challenged—at any rate, 
not for long to come. An additional value is given to 
it by the splendid plates illustrating, from ancient 
monuments, the forms of the instruments and the ways 
they were played. rinses 
The Authorised Version of the Bible is full of vague- 
nesses and actual errors where musical instruments are 
spoken of. Hundreds of thousands of people have 
lived happily enough in the belief that on certain 
historic occasions the dulcimer was used; and they 
might, even if Scotch, have been shocked to learn that 
the bagpipes was meant. They have read of the 
sackbut, and may have looked in a dictionary and 
found that to be a trombone; but from this book they 
will find that the word sabeca or sambuca was wrongly 
translated and the instrument meant was an early 
harp. What has commonly been understood by 
psaltery, a translation of psauterin, we do not know; 
and probably most of us are a little vague as to the 
form of Chaucer’s ‘‘ sautrie’’; but both words mean 
exactly such a dulcimer as can commonly be heard in 
London streets to-day. The Hebrew word ugab, 
again, is rendered organ, but nothing like our church- 
organ was thought of: rather the thing meant was 
nearer to the Pan’s pipes once the invariable orchestra 
of a Punch and Judy show. The Lutheran translation 
of tigab is simply ‘‘ pipes”, which reminds us of the 


Scotch ‘‘kist o’ whustles’’. _ The first English trans. 
lators of the Bible could not do other than make a shot 
at the names of instruments they had never seen; and 
the danger of basing conjectures on the supposed 
derivations of words, a danger to which Stainer was 
fully alive, is shown by the innumerable mistakes of 
the Authorised Version. Much remains even now in the 
realm of speculation. The Jews left behind them no 
monuments or sculptures to guide us, partly because of 
their. wanderings and wars, partly because, as Stainer 
pointed out, Jerusalem was besieged so frequently ; 
but mainly, Mr. Galpin says with justice, because “ the 
Hebrews were bound by the laws of their race not to 
make ‘ any graven image or the likeness of any thi 
that is in the heaven above or in the earth beneath or 
in the water under the earth’’’. The archeologist 
must therefore go to the contemporary or earlier monu- 
ments of other nations and speculate as to the proba- 
bility or the reverse of the Jewish instruments being 
what they find there depicted. Many points may be 
regarded as finally settled: the forms of the harps, 
flutes, trumpets and other wind-instruments, the 
cymbals and timbrels, and the various kinds of drums, 
Incidentally, Stainer in the first instance, and now 
Mr. Galpin, have shown the evolution of our modern 
instruments from the oldest in use amongst the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks and even the 
Chinese. 

Accustomed in these days to the pomp of great 
organs and orchestras on ceremonial occasions, many 
who have been in the habit of reading modern ideas 
into the words of the Bible may be surprised at the 
homeliness of their most solemn services. There seems 
a want of dignity in the picture of a few dozen people 
twanging crude harps, blowing bagpipes and the pre- 
cursors of the penny whistle, tapping dulcimers, 
banging cymbals, beating drums and shaking tam- 
bourines. But these represented the most magnificent 
music of those old days; and there is another side to 
the picture. Reading the text carefully, and especially 
studying the illustrations, we do not need a time- 
machine to carry us back, filled with awe, to civilisa- 
tions that perished thousands of years ago, when the 
people trembled in dread before the very real presence 
of their deities, and blew their trumpets and tinkled 
their castanets in token of a most real faith. One of 
the most interesting things in the book is the Rev. 
E. Capel Cure’s explanation of the word “ selah’’, 
which occurs so often and has puzzled so many. 
According to Mr. Cure, it was a signal for the music 
to illustrate the more tremendous meanings of the 
words being sung—not an idle interruption, as some 
historians have imagined; and he makes out a strong 
case, though this again is conjecture. Hebrew music 
has come down to us mainly by tradition; the musical 
signs employed are directions for the manner of per- 
forming melodies familiar to the musicians; and most 
of these are adulterated with the secular folk-tune of 
the various peoples amongst which the Hebrews have 
dwelt. We believe that of all the ancient instruments, 
the only one now in use is the shophar or ram’s horn. 
In England at least the harps have disappeared, and not 
for the reason Mr. Galpin gives for their being hung 
up when the Jews were in bondage—namely, that they 
were not allowed to play them. 


LESSONS IN GOLF. 
“Golf.” By Arnaud Massy. Translated. by A. RB. 
Allinson. Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
HIS is an excellent and orthodox treatise on the 
great game. It was published in French in 
1911, just when the French were beginning to take up 
golf seriously. The book was not, therefore, intended 
for advanced players and cannot claim to be on the 
same plane as the more elaborate works by the English 
professionals. If, however, it has nothing that can 
be called ‘‘new’’, it gives a sound exposition of the real 
rules that govern a good style of play, and will fulfil 
the aim of the author, which is “‘ to be of some assist- 
ance to beginners in the way of teaching them to 
correct their mistakes ’’. It is a good teaching book. 
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There are chapters on the choice and use of the 
yarious clubs, sound advice on things to avoid, and 
interesting advice on the laying out of a golf course. 
There are also some notes on style illustrating some 
of the deviations from the normal in the methods of 
famous players. 

Massy insists on the good old rules “‘ slow back” 
and ‘‘ keep your eye on the ball’’, but even more on 
keeping the head steady. ‘‘I believe ’’, he says, “‘ that 
in drives from the tee almost every foozle comes from 
the player having moved his head”’. He insists, too, 
on the swing as opposed to the hit. ‘‘In the drive the 
meeting of the club with the ball is not a hit, but a 
mere accident in the swing of the club.’’ A rare acci- 
dent with many a beginner ! 

Massy uses and recommends the two V grip, with 
the knuckles of the right hand well down. e thinks 
it the simplest and most practical, and he cannot under- 
stand the advantage of the overlapping grip. But he 
adds that everyone should grasp the club as “‘ he finds 
most comfortable to himself ’’. The book is, indeed, 
singularly free throughout from dogmatic advice. Per- 
haps the best chapter is that on pulled and sliced shots. 
Massy thinks the prettiest shot in golf is ‘‘ when the 
ball is purposely sliced or pulled with the object of 
bringing off a shot otherwise utterly impracticable ’’. 

Massy does not mention the “‘ jigger ’’, and yet we 
remember it was a favourite club at Biarritz fifteen 
or twenty years ago. When one was in doubt whether 
to take an iron or a mashie, the eager Basque caddies— 
who, by the way, nearly always had a side bet on the 
match—often urged us to take the jigger. ‘‘ Prenez 
le jiggére, M’sieu, prenez le jiggére, et vous allez faire 


le bogey.”’ 


NOVELS. 


“The Royal Runaway.” § By Laurence Housman. 

Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

[Published this week.) 

if is disconcerting for the reader looking for fiction 

to find himself suddenly plunged into current poli- 
tics. Mr. Laurence Housman is too able a literary 
craftsman and has too nice a sense of humour to be 
tedious. But in this pungent satire, which is a novel 
only in name, he oversteps the limit of what is permis- 
sible in fiction, and allows his political opinions and 
convictions to carry him away. The book is a sequel 
to ‘‘ John of Jingalo”’. But the promise of light fan- 
tasy suggested by the name of “‘ Jingalo”’ is only 
partially carried out, Fantastic indeed the tale is, and 
reminiscent at times of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’’ and 
“The New Arabian Nights ’’; but it is soon evident 
that with Mr. Housman the story is not the thing, 
‘but that it is a mere subterfuge for arresting the 
‘reader’s attenion and giving the author the oppor- 
‘tunity of proclaiming his views. 

** Jingalo ’’ is only England under the thinnest of dis- 
‘guises, and Mr. Housman jeers at all established insti- 
‘tutions. Be it said that in the process he enjoys him- 
For constitutional monarchy Mr. 
‘Housman has unstinted contempt. Whereas in the 


past men had accepted the doctrine that ‘‘ the king 
could do no wrong ’’, there had arisen from its rejec- 
‘tion ‘‘a more horrible superstition that the king could 
‘do no right—except on the advice of his ministers or 


in a merely private capacity. The very oaths by which 


‘he had bound his conscience on the occasion of his 
‘coronation were now so interpreted as to take that 
“conscience from his keeping and give it to others. 


As a registrar of the births and deaths of Ministers he 


‘had his place . . . but let it not be supposed that by 
-his life he could forward or retard one single measure 
_for the amelioration of social conditions. It would not 
‘be ‘ representative ’ for him to do so’’. 


At Court functionaries and ceremonial Mr. Housman 


has his fling, condescending even to a somewhat cheap 
display of humour over the Order of the Garter, which 
‘in his hands becomes ‘‘ the Order of the Old Sus- 


pender’’. With civilisation itself the author is at war, 


“nor does he spare us the somewhat stale gibe at the 


trader-missionary who,’ with Bible in one hand and 
brandy bottle in the other, comes to corrupt the pure- 
hearted savage hitherto a stranger to the joys of 
canned meats and ptomained vegetables rejected as 
unfit for civilised consumption.. He baits the Bishops 
and has his tilt at Lords and Commons. He makes 
great play, as may be supposed, with the system of 
party politics whereby one party attacks a set of 
interests and inflicts upon them as much damage as it 
can in its ‘‘ five years of Parliamentary debauch, and 
then the other party comes in and afflicts the body 
politic with counter irritants which only add to the 
general indisposition’’. Nor does he spare the Press, 
which he considers strips individual humanity naked 
for strangers to stare at, destroys reverence, privacy, 
decency and repose. There is no disguisirg the fact 
that with the grain of truth that lies in all this criticism 
is mingled a large amount of claptrap and sheer politi- 
cal ignorance. And it is the kind of claptrap which 
people accept only too easily nowadays. 


By Herbert Harrison. Macmillan. 


Mr. Harrison has written a real story of adventure, 
a capital book for a boy—all the more so because it 
really was not written for boys. It is in the form of 
autobiography, and written well, too—the action crisp, 
decided and vivid with the stirring spirit of youth and 
high adventure. If we sometimes feel inclined to cavil 
at the plot—when, for instance, we find the reason 
given for the secrecy enjoined about the hero’s parent- 
age inadequate—we say to ourselves in sympathy with 
the author, ‘‘ Well, let’s pretend!’’ and feel young 
again ourselves. It seems almost a pity that 
smugglers, highwaymen, press-gangs and _ sheep- 
stealers should have vanished so completely. They 
had their picturesqueness. Even the miller of the story 
has ceased to be, and never again will he find the keg 
of rum concealed in his cornbin during the night as a 
reward for shutting his eyes ‘*‘ while the gentlemen go 
by’. Delightful names, too, Mr. Harrison has found 
for his characters. Philip Fairchild, the hero, has 
quite the proper sound. Mr. Twemlow—that poor 
thing in villains—with his Christian name of Solomon ; 
Captain Meg, the woman smuggler; and Monty 
Germayne, are all quite up to the mark. 


“The Quick and the Dead.” By Edwin Pugh. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

Mr. Pugh is a relentless realist. He has crowded 
a great deal of unnecessary unpleasantness into this 
‘* tragedy of temperaments’. Tragedy it is, although 
at times it borders upon lurid melodrama. But it is 
relieved from crudity by the author’s skill and vigorous, 
trenchant style. ‘‘ The Quick and the Dead”’ is a 
story of violent emotions, of intense hates and loves, of 
terrific passions and jealousies. All the characters in 
the book talk and behave with an entire absence 
of self-restraint. They are elemental people for 
whom civilisation has existed in vain. And the 
women are the worse of the two sexes. Even 
Jenifer, for whom the author would seem _ to 
invoke a certain amount of sympathy, is a distinctly 
unpleasant person, who is prepared to transfer 
her affections on the slightest pretext; while Mollie is 
the typical vampire woman who sucks dry the life-blood 
of her victim and repels with scorn his suggestion that 
she should marry him. These two women play the 
chief parts in the life of Roger Corrillian and bring 
about his tragedy. For Mollie is quite prepared to act 
the injured heroine when it suits her purpose, and 
Jenifer, although she marries Roger, cherishes a secret 
passion for another man. Mr. Pugh has a keen sense 
of irony and his treatment of the episode whereby Cor- 
rillian is left as literary executor of the author Task- 
over, whose death he has brought about in a fit of 
jealousy, is very effective. Taskover dead is more 
formidable than Taskover alive. He is the ‘‘ shadowy | 
third ’’ between Jenifer and Roger. In parts the book 
is painful and horrible. Mr. Pugh spares neither his 
readers nor himself. -- a 
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" The Dubliners ” By James Joyce. Grant Richards. 


The trail of morbidity lies over the stories in this 
volume. Most of them are unpleasant, and some of 
them are quite disgusting and ought not to have been 
written. The worst of the stories are those which 
suggest some unmentionable phases of perverse vice. 
Others are less veiled, and therefore less ill. Mr. 
Joyce seems bent on proving that there is a Beast 
urking behind even the mildest aspect of human 
nature. He conveys to our minds all sorts of horrible 
thoughts of moral disease. In his longer tales he 
becomes rather lost in words. They seem perhaps a 
little pointless. In none of them is there lacking the 
strange unhealthiness which is characteristic of the 
whole. This is not the sort of cleverness that is to be 
encouraged. It is diseased art, and poisons the 
springs of one’s thoughts. ‘The book leaves behind 
no pleasant recollection, no remembrance of beauty or 
grace, or even pity. 
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LATEST BOOKS. 


** Mere Literature.”” By Woodrow Wilson. Constable. 5s. net. 

The title of this book pillories the sneer of Philistia. It is a 
protest against men of science and action who dismiss literature 
with a shrug. The fine enthusiasm of these essays for great 
pages of the world’s literature has keener point when we realise 
that its auther is now a high politician of the world—a keener 
point yet when we find in every line of this little book an insistence 
upon all that is delicate, not to be captured and defined, in great 
authors. President Wilson distrusts the culture which is 
scheduled and.adapted for wholesale distribution. He distrusts 
many things to which too many doctors and democrats have 
given their faith. These essays reveal judgment and humour, a 
complete lack of the naive pedantry which thrives so disastrously 
in the American Universities.. Read, for example, the essay on 
Bagehot. This would be interesting simply as an essay by one 
man of letters and politics about another. But it is more than 
that. It is just and true throughout—a piece of criticism well 
able to stand upon its unassisted merits. ‘2943 3450 J 


“Through Spain,’ “By}Duncan{Dickinson, Methuen, 7s, 6d, net, 
This book might well persuade @ hesitating traveller to choose 
Spain. Spain tends to be still regarded as an adventure rather 
than a holiday; but Mr. Dickinson dispels this popular illusion 
so far as the experience of one very lucky and happy traveller can. 
He writes lightly of his experiences, with an agreeable freshness of 
eye for foreign things. Travel books should always be written 
by authors who can keep a sense of strangeness in a strange 
country. Too many of these books are written by travellers who 
are so used to travelling that they hardly know they are not at 
home. Mr. Dickinson knows he is abroad and he takes the 
reader with him. 
“The Motor Routes of Germany.’’ By Henry J. Hecht, Edited by 
Jorden Horne, Black, 5s, net, 

This book is the strictest business throughout. No space or 
time is wasted on picturesque description or wayside incident. 
It is all mileage, topography, useful ‘history, information as to 
roads and hotels, with useful maps and tables lavishly scattered. 
It is boldly and plainly printed, ready for instant and hurried 
reference. It is altogether an admirable guide, planned and 
written by one who has covered the ground. The volume runs 
with the motorist through the Black and Thuringian Forests, the 
Taunus and Bavaria, down the Rhine and Moselle. 


“Robert Boyle.” By Flora Masson, Constable. 7s, 6d, net. 

Among the seventeenth-century worthies whom we may 
regard as the fathers of modern science, Robert Boyle, youngest 
son of the great Earl of Cork, holds an honoured place. Alchemy 
and astrology in his time had but just: been abandoned as serious 
branches of knowledge. Wise men still spoke of them in a gently 
rallying manrer, much as we may imagine their successors ‘a 
hundred years hence will speak of some of the accepted ideas of 
our own day. Boyle in early youth drank deep of the new 
knowledge. It is amazing’to read how quietly he pursued it in 
the midst'of the alarms of war, but in Restoration-days he-had 
his reward in seeing the foundation of the Royal Society on a 

secure basis. He might have béen a bishop or héadmastér of 
Eton, but these things tempted’ him no’ mére than had the call 
‘ofarms, A devout Christian, he is'said to flashéd whentver 
he heard of any piece of religious intoléfance. ‘Truly, he was'a 
‘man “in Bdvahve Of "his “tonteinporariés’in tore ‘things than 


geientific research can reveal, and few *équally honest -deckers 


after “retired truths” can have existed at any time. This 
biography, although somewhat diffuse, gives a splendid portrait 
Ph par and, just because it is diffuse, makes excellent readi 
who are interested in his century as a period of politi 
and general development. Political 


“The Thinking Hand.” By J. G. Legge. Macmillan. 8s. 64. net, 

Mr. Legge “directs” education in the City of Liverpool, and 
has written this book to show the useful practical work now 
being done in the city’s elementary schools. Possibly the book 
is a justification to Mr. Legge’s masters, but it has more than a 
local value and we are glad of its wider appeal. The failure of 
simple literary education alone in our elementary schools jg 
patent, but the incubus of memorising is so hard to get rid of 
that every attempt to increase the manual side of education ig 
very welcome. Liverpool, like the better schools of Germany 
the United States, and many of our own Colonies, is striving to 
waken the child’s brain through the interested work of its hands, 
teaching it to think as a result of practical experience. There ig 
no trenching on true technical teaching, but a gradual preparation 
for it, a growing into accuracy, a gradual realisation of care 
leading up to a joy in successful endeavour. Such is the work of 
the schools, but if success is to come there must be a change in 
the teachers’ training colleges. There books and routine are 
still a fetish. 


“*Poverty-and Waste.’’ By Hartley Withers. Smith, Elder. 33. 64. net, 

The theory of poverty as a result of waste is one of the oldest 
known to modern economists. Mr. Withers elaborates it, ag 
applied to existing conditions, in a thesis well worth the following. 
Shortly stated, the argument is that money spent on luxuries 
is non-reproductive, and is therefore so much capital diverted 
from reproductive sources. Again, poverty is partly the result 
of high prices for the necessaries of life, and if capital, instead 
of being wasted on non-reproductive undertakings, were put 
into, say, food production, the cost of living would thereby fall 
and the poor would be better off. It is astonishing how many 
people still believe that if the rich only spend lavishly enough 
the money circulates and benefits all. It is quite forgotten that 
capital is always saved money, and the more there is of it the 
greater the demand for labour, and consequently better wages. 
It is the fashion nowadays to condemn unreservedly the middle. 
man. Mr. Withers to some extent takes up the cudgels on his 
behalf, and his chapter on the subject is the most interesting of 
all. ; 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


_ Owing to the fact that the Amending Bill was not put before 
the House of Lords until June 23rd, the serious reviews for July 
have had perforce to be content with marking time in regard to 
the Home Rule question. In the Nineteenth Century Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury insists that exclusion—i.e., exclusion without a time 
limit—is now the only compromise. His general attitude 
may be gathered from the final words of his postscript, written 
after the introduction of the amending Bill: “The danger is 
that the recriminations which seem inevitable whenever the 
question comes up for discussion may lead Ulster to stand-out 
for terms which the authors of the Home Rule Bill cannot grant 
without undoing the whole of their work. If Lord Lansdowne 
steers wide of this rock, and can bring Ulster to realise that 
exclusion for a part of the province can only be‘had by accepting 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland as something they cannot 
escape—a hateful necessity if they will, but still a necessity—he 
will have earned the gratitude of all who wish well either to 
England or to Ireland.” Two articles on France and her future 
are important on account both of their intrinsic value and of the 
contrast they present. The Abbé Dimnet deals with the role 
of the Church, while Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill writes 
enthusiastically of “‘ |’ Action francaise” and the prospects of the 
Royalist revival. A melancholy interest attaches to a careful 
examination of the causes which retard British Agriculture, 
written by Sir Henry Seton-Karr only a few days before he met 
his death in the “ Empress of Ireland ” ; and among’ the rest of 
the contents of a varied number are articles by Lieut.-Col. 
Alsager Pollock—a reply to Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s ideal of an 
alliance between Great Britain,Germany and the United States— 
and by Commander E. Hamilton Currey, R.N., on “ The Menace 
of the Torpedo”. In more leisurely vein Miss Edith Sichel 
writes on Emily Lawless and Mrs. Stirling quotes from “A 
Georgian Scrap-Book”—the “Book of Extracts” of Diana 
Bosville. 


In ‘the Fortnightly Review Dr. Dillon gives perhaps-the best 
account’ that has yet appeared of the recent events in Albania 
and their ¢auses. The establishment of an Albanian State was 
the diréct and necessary outcome’ of the sudden shifting of the 
equilibrium in South-Eastern Europe, but to:attempt-to build 
ap @ selfsufficing State under the actual conditions, most of 
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; has deliberately imposed, is like trying to twist 
ge erp Another striking paper is that by Mr. J. D. 
Saale’, who holds that the repeal of the Panama tolls dis- 
crimination marks the beginning of the decline of the political 
popularity of President Wilson. The American 
political system does not admit for long of @ dictator—which 
President Wilson has been in reality—and if the Republicans 
should sink their d fferences and unite upon Mr. Roosevelt 
as candidate for 1916, as now seems possible, an attack will be 
made upon the Democratic Party which will be almost un- 

eled in its fierceness and for the compactness of the fighting 

isation. The Irish question is dealt with by Philalethes, 
who urges the House of Lords not to take up a narrow partisan 
attitude towards the Amending Bill, and by Mr. H. Hamilton 
Fyfe, who is strongly in favour of two Parliaments for Ireland. 
Count Ilya Tolstoy continues his very curious reminiscences of 
his father ; the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge has a pleasant paper on 
Sir Thomas Browne ; and Prof. Gaston Sévrette gives a summary 
of the lectures on Shakespeare delivered last winter by M. Jean 
Richepin at the Université des Annales in Paris. 

The National Review continues as vigorous as ever in its 
attacks on the present Government from every point of view. 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, however, wants more than denuncia- 
tion, and urges the Unionist Party to formulate, before the 
coming General Election, a clear-cut policy which is under- 
standed of the people, and to proclaim it in such a manner as to 
convince them that the Party has enough vigour and spirit to 
carry it out. ‘“‘The Election Address of the Leader of the 
Unionist Party could at this juncture be a real landmark in the 
history of Toryism.” 
of the Ulster Volunteers, and Mr. W. J. Courthorpe directs atten- 
tion to the extremely important fact that the centre of the Empire 
is the Crown and not the Cabinet, and that the Crown in Council 
is the ultimate source from which all Imperial initiative must 

. Mr. Austin Dobson has a characteristic paper on 
Rosalba, the Venetian pastellist of the first half of the eighteenth 
century; Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., contributes some reminiscences 
of Henry Matthews on the Oxford Circuit : and Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies writes a short appreciation of Gustav Hamel. 

Compromise upon the Irish question would be impossible if all 

publicists adopted the violent tone of Mr. Harold Spender’s 
article in the Contemporary Review. The House of Lords has 
“ plunged into every orgy of corybantic rage and fuliginous fury” : 
the real fear of the Unionists is “ not Home Rule for Ireland, but 
Land Reform for England” ; “ the enemies of freedom in Ireland 
are the enemies of freedom in Great Britain also ”—and so on. 
In pleasant contrast is the article on “ The Reconstruction of the 
Constitution” by Captain Pirie, the Liberal member for North 
Aberdeen, who sees plainly the defects of the dual system of the 
Home Rule Bill and prefers an extended federalism. The re- 
mainder of the issue, with the exception of Dr. Dillon’s usual 
survey of foreign affairs, is not very distinguished. Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe’s paper on Sir Walter Scott—prompted by the fact that 
“Waverley ” was first published on July 7th, 1814—is hardly 
adequate ; but there is an interesting little discussion of “ Child- 
hood, Terror and the Grotesque”, by W. M. Letts. 

If anything, Blackwood is rather lighter in texture than usual. 
A great feature of “ Maga”, especially of recent years, consists in 
the stories—transcripts of life in strange surroundings—from the 
far corners of the earth where Englishmen do their daily duty in 
all manner of capacities ; and the three stories of this kind in the 
present number are more than usually interesting. One deals 
with Honan: another with the borderland between India and 
Thibet ; and the third with West Africa. There is also a charm- 
ingly ingenious story of love and the Moral Science schools, by 
Mr. L. P. Jacks, the editor of the “ Hibbert Journal”’, and a quiet 
essay on “The Pleasures of Eating”, by Mr. Bernard Capes. 
Mr. Henry Newbolt continues his romance, “‘ Aladore””, and Mr. 
Ian Hay his series of sketches of the lighter side of Public School 
life; while the “Musings without Method” are concerned 
mainly with the lessons to be drawn from the recent political 
— in France, which originated in the personality of M. Cail- 

ux, 

Some interesting anecdotes of the Brownings, Hans Andersen 
and Thackeray are to be found in the Cornhill, in an article 
entitled “ From a Roman Palace” by the daughter of Julian 
Story (the Marchesa Peruzzi de’ Medici). There is also still another 
—and very extraordinary—unpublished poem by Mrs. Browning, 
apparently written in 1833. Mr. A.C. Benson republishes the 
address which he recently delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. He calls the 
essay—for such it really is—‘‘ The Beauty of Age”, and has some 
excellent things to say of the “real horror of restoration”. 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. MacMunn retells, and retells well, the story of 
“ the illustrious garrison ”’, as Lord Ellenborough termed “ Sale’s 
Brigade ” which held Jellalabad from November, 1841, to April, 
1842: and Mrs. Cartwright has a sympathetic sketch of that 
typical Italian humanist, Cardinal Bembo. A new novel—“ Two 
Sinners ”, by Mrs. David G. Ritehie—is also begun, 


Earl Perey gives concisely his impressions — 
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FINANCE. 


Highest. Lowest. 
Day-to-day Loans ... 13% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23% ... 148% 


Jan. 29, 1914. 
3 per cent. 


April 17, 1913. 


Bank Rate 44 per cent. 


General Settlement July 10. 
Consols Settlement August 6. 


tees atmospheric conditions have not been con- 
ducive to professional activity on the Stock 
Exchange recently, and nothing of a startling charac- 
ter has been experienced since Saturday last. There 
have been several factors of some importance, how- 
ever, which augur well for the future stability of the 
market, if they do not actually exercise any material 
effect upon the leading share values at the moment. 
The most potent of these is the continuance of easy 
monetary conditions. 

An enormous turnover of money has been made in 
connection with dividend and coupon payments, while 
huge sums have been called to meet new issues of 
capital. Notwithstanding this, however, there has 
always been an abundance of ready money. A steady 
influx of gold from various foreign centres has been 
maintained, and next week promises to witness a still 
further addition to the London balances, so that the 
Stock Exchange has no excuse for depression as far 
as the money influence.is concerned. 

The scarcity of Brazilian money no doubt inspired 
the rumour that the coupon payment on the 1908 and 
the Rescission Bonds would not be met ; but that report 
was dissipated on Wednesday, when Messrs. Roths- 
child received the necessary remittance for the bond- 
holders, and a good deal of the market improvement 
was due to that influence. 

The Continental position has been among the factors 
responsible for the ‘‘bull ’’ trend during the latter part 
of the week. - Paris has throughout been in a state 
of comparative activity, which has been due mainly 
to the complete success of the French loan; and it is 
understood that the demand has been so general that 
big applicants will receive no more than 2 per cent. 
of the amount applied for. 

It is impossible to say whether these factors will be 
the means of establishing public confidence to any 
marked extent during the current month, because the 
Ulster situation may yet hold grave consequences for 
the markets; but there is little doubt that huge sums 
are awaiting a favourable opportunity to enter the in- 
vestment and the speculative fields. 

Nobody can dispute the assertion that the bulk of 
stocks are on an extremely low level; but an article is 
only cheap when one can be assured of obtaining a 
higher price for it in the future, and the public are 
undoubtedly still wondering whether the Government 
are going to make stocks still cheaper through the 
medium of Irish politics, 

Removing Ulster from the field of influence, there 
is really little that could prevent a general “‘ bear’ 
exodus, because the stable condition of the Moncy 
Market—if not outwardly affecting the markets to a pro- 
nounced extent—is nevertheless building up a decided 
‘bullish’? undertone. Stock actually held can be 
readily liquidated at a reasonable price in any market, 
jobbers being willing to absorb all good class issues ; 
but a purchaser of a thousand shares of a particular 
issue would find his buying price materially advanced 
before his purchase had been completed. 

The half-yearly dividend declarations are at hand, 
and it is quite probable that the announcement of these 
will have the effect of bringing the public ‘‘ bull’’ into 
closer touch with the broker. a +e 


The failure of the City of St. Petersburg loan to 
_appeal to the public, which resulted in the underwriters 
being left with 88 per cent. of the issue, comes as 
surprise to the market, as the issue undoubtedly had 
great attractions. The only reason that can be a3. 
sumed for the lack of support is the existing feelin of 
distrust in regard to the Irish position. . 

Fresh issues of a varied character have been on a 
large scale during the week, but in no case has an 
marked degree of public confidence been displayed. 
The Manila Railway Co. offered £400,000 5 per cent. 
Debentures at 90 per cent.; the Province of Quebec 
%1,000,000 of 44 per cent. registered stock at par; 
and among industrial issues the offer of 300,000 6 per 
cent. Preference shares of £1 each at par } 
Lamport and Holt was the principal. Bond wae 
have been on a big scale, and the Barcelona Traction 
Light and Power Co. offered no less than £3,118 060 
of 5 per cent. First Mortgage 50-year Bonds at the 
price of 824 per cent. 

Regarding future flotations, one of the most in- 
teresting will be that of the City of Fife for £400,000 
of 4 per cents., the purchase price of which will pro- 
bably be go}. 

Gilt-edged securities have experienced a gradual 
appreciation throughout the week, entirely due to the 
easiness of the Money Market, and Consols have now 
advanced to 75}. Values experienced a temporary de- 
preciation on the publication of the Bank of England 
Return, which showed the reserve to be £927,0v0 
lower ; but that reduction was, of course, only due to 
internal requirements necessitated by the turn of the 
half-year. 

Home Railways have steadily advanced in the 
absence of fresh labour trouble, and the prospect of 
favourable dividend announcements has assisted the 
“bear ’’ covering movement. North-Eastern stock 
are up to 121}, Brighton ‘‘ A’ to 824, Great Eastern 
to 474, North-Western to 127}, and South-Western 
Deferred to 333. 

American Rails continue out of the public field, and 
earnings generally continue to make a poor showing, 
the New York Central figures being $497,000 lower 
for May, whilst the stock has fallen to 91. Canadian 
Pacifics are also back to 108. 

The Grand Trunk Railway and Mexican Railway 
Markets have been neglected and depressed, the Trunk 
Ordinary issue being down to 163, and the Third 
Preference to 37; whilst Mexicans were naturally 
lowered on the fears of the Government default on the 
5 per cent. Bonds. Mexican Railway Ordinary is now 
down to 32, the First Preference to 100}, and the 
Second Preference to 624. 

Although the Foreign Bond Market was naturally 

relieved when it became known that the Brazilian 
Government had remitted the money for the 1908 and 
Rescission Bonds, the earlier depression was not en- 
tirely removed, and the 1908 issue are no better than 
94 at the moment, whilst Rescission are quoted at 
73, and Mexican 5 per cents. are two points below the 
making-up level at 84. 
_ Mining shares have made a reasonable appreciation 
in response to the batch of satisfactory dividend an- 
nouncements, and, in a measure, to the success of the 
French loan; but the only prominent business has 
been confined to the Kirkland Lake group, where 
shares are being held in a very confined circle. Kirk- 
land Lakes are now up to 33, Tough Oakes to 1%, and 
Sudbury Syndicate to 2 5-32. 

The first banking dividend for the half-year is 
declared, the London and South-Western making an 
interim payment of 18 per cent. per annum, com- 
pared with 17 per cent. last year, and the stock has 
advanced to 15. 

Oil shares have been quiet and steady, and Rubber 
issues weak, the feature having been the collapse of 
Rubber Trusts to 8s. 3d. in anticipation of a bad 
dividend announcement. The Vallambrosa Co. has 
only been able to declare 25 per cent. for the year, as 
compared with 100 per cent. last. 
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CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, le to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


so as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 


M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


Head 


s 
IR, 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, Annuities, Employers’ 
Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full partioulars cf all classes of insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, £.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Varentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1LE., M.P. 
H. E. Duxe, Esqa., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp FARRER.” Henry Scott, Esa., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 

securing AYMENTS amount 

ofa and a second payment 
Reversions, vested or and Life Interests, and 
en Personal Security in connection with a Lif 

JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, ocaaen and Secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 


The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


ASSETS - - =  £32,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME wig £4,000,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided ANNUALLY. 
37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


Full informatien respecting 

ESTATE DUTY POLICIES 

_ issued by the Company may 

_ be obtained on written or 

' personal application to the 

Offices at the above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business PREMISES, TowN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANsIons, FARM BuILpINGs, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom,—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
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INSURANCE. 
Fine Art AND GENERAL INSURANCE ComPANY. 

TN coneaae™ offices have not as a body proved 

eminently suceéssful, and of those which 
remain to-day not more than a dozen can be regarded 
as serious propositions, unless the six companies which 
insure denominational trust property only are included 
in the list. A few have, however, been exceedingly 
well managed, and their present prosperity leaves no 
room for doubt as to the more frequent causes of 
failure—inexperience, and the attempt to build up a 
large premium income in a few years. In the great 
majority of instances non-tariff insurance companies 
have been started by men who possessed no practical 
knowledge of the business they were undertaking ; 
directors and managers were equally without useful 
experience, and the broker who could offer business 
or treaties was received with open arms. Under such 
circumstances failure was almost inevitable. Premiums 
poured in, and all went swimmingly for a time; but 
presently claims had to be met in profusion, and it was 
also discovered that money invested abroad or “‘ ear- 
marked ’’ under treaty arrangements was not exactly 
the same as money in hand or properly invested. 

Another difficulty has always to be faced by the 
management of companies which are not members of 
the Fire Offices’ Committee: reinsurance facilities are 
necessarily limited. Im all cases where the premium 
charged is lower than the tariff rate any reinsurance 
required must be effected with other non-tariff con- 
cerns; nor can full rate risks be reinsured with the 
leading companies until a position of some importance 
is held. This last embarrassment is not, however, 
insuperable; but to surmount it, even in parts, will 
generally prove a work of years. 

The Fine Art and General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
operates independently of all tariffs, and its transac- 
tions, which are extremely important in many indi- 
vidual cases, necessitate reinsurances on a scale that 
would scarcely be possible without the assistance of 
companies of the highest standing. Last year it 
received £310,489 in premiums in respect of fire, acci- 
dent, employers’ liability, and general insurances, and 
gave away 4,122,774 to other offices, being thus left 
with £187,715 as net premium income. This non- 
tariff office, which was founded in 1891, appears to 
have always been most carefully managed, and its 
financial stability is now indisputable. When ten years 
old, and the net premiums had gradually increased to 
469,967, the substantial sum of £37,182 was held in 
the form of reserves, and £70,807 had been invested. 
Since then strength has regularly been gained. At 
the end of 1906 the premium income had risen to 
£106,211, the reserves to £127,345, and the invested 
funds to £145,176; and five years later these totals 
had changed to £169,145, £238,680, and £289,850 
respectively. Equal consistency has been displayed in 

(Continued on page 28.) 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Barley, Wheat and Milk In Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich cereals 

ferm a perfect and natural feed, with these as its constituent parts Horlick's 

Malted ae copes Se one all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 

eds of the indi 

ity assimilated with Mttletax on it nourishes, sustains 

h and ee builds up and maintains health, 

Stness and stamina. To the ep the regular use of Horlick’s is 
as ue and restores and the Athlete 

finds in it‘the best training diet. i e home it is a valuable and delicious food- 

beverage suitable for all meals and is mere beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 

Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 

NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNOH TABLETS 


Ad food tobe d in the mou 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in ner oe 


Of ali Chemists and Steres in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


INCOMES DOUBLED, TREBLED, 
AND QUADRUPLED. 


For the man or woman of 50 or over, who has a few hundred or 
a few thousand pounds at disposal, there is no better investment 
than a *‘ Sun Life of Canada’’ Annuity. A fixed income of from 
64 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the age of the » Ansuitent, 
can be secured by making one cash payment to the Co 

Here are actual instances of annuities purchased oem the Sun 
Life of Canada.’’ In all cases where health is impaired better 
terms are given. 


CAPITAL 2£1,031—INCOME £104. 


A-lady aged 65 purchased an Annuity of £2 per week at a cost of 
£1,031 13s. 6d.—just over 10 per cent. per annum. Her income is secure for 
life. She need not trouble about the state of the markets, the honesty of her 
advisers, or the Ler apy of her income vanishing like a puff of smoke. It is 
absolutely safe, and she is happy in the knowledge. Invested in trust stock, her 
capital would bring in less than £1 per week. You can the difference 
made by the doubling of her income. 


COLONEL AND HIS WIFE. 


Here is an example of a joint-survivorship Annuity. A Co’onel and his wife, 

ed 58 and 57 respectively, invested £6,000, and secured an annuity of just over 

400, payable to the Colonel as long as he lives, and continued to his wife— 
should she survive him—for as long as she lives. 


MANY KINDS OF ANNUITIES. 


Another popular form is the Deferred Annui reef a plan of making 
wise provision for the evening of life, adopted by many shrewd 
young men and women to-day. 

The Sun Life of Canada is now the premier Institution for 
Annuities and one of the strongest Insurance Companies in the 
World. Its rates are the best obtainable from any first-class 
Insurance Company. 

The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £11,300,000 invested 
in undertakings which have the sanction of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. It may not be generally known how carefully the interests 
of the investing public a:e guarded by the Canadian Ministry. 
Every precaution is taken, and the Annual Audit is most 
searching. The very strict regulations imposed by Government 
are stringently enforced. 

The present income of the Sun Life of Canada is over 
£2,900,000, and the undivided surplus is considerably over 
£1.0C0,000. 


Fill in and fost this Form to-day (or letter will do). 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
116 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory booklet, &c., of your various 
forms of Annuity Insurance, (Inquirers should state age, particulars 
of annuity required, &c., the communication being regarded as 
confidential.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Date of Birth 


THE BOOK _ tHe JULY 
MONTHLY (=> 


Chief Contents include— 
CULTURE AND CANT. By Thomas Burke. 
GREAT WALTER SCOTT. By C. E. Lawrence. 
LITERARY HOWLERS. By Adam Miller. 


A SUMMER OF DISCONTENT IN THE 
BOOK. MARKET, By James Milne. 

A DUTCH CRITIC ON ERRORS IN THE 
“CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.” | 

By Robert Cochrane. 


ABOUT A NOVELIST’S “GREAT ADVEN- 
TURE” AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Of all Booksellers, or S 


ii ‘opy post free 6d. Annual subscription 6s. 6d. 
CASSELL & LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, IN, E.C. 
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y MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Describes the method of painting, and the dates of 
examples found in English Manor Houses and Churches. 


Ancient Earthworks. 


By J. Charles Wall. 2s. 6d. net. 
Shows how great an amount of interest may be found in 
these neglected monuments scattered throughout England. 


English Medieval Architecture. 
By Cyril E. Power, A.R.ILB.A. 2 vols., 5s. net. 
The only cheap, reliable work on English Church 


Architecture. 
Cheaper and more authoritative volumes than any- 
thing yet issued. The illustrations alone are an education, 


TALBOT & CO., 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


FinanciaL Review or Reviews. 
The Leading Magazine on Investment. 


THE JULY ISSUE CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


THE FINANCES OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SOUDAN 
MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN BRITISH 
CO-OPERATION IN INVESTMENT. 
Extracts from the World’s Financial Press dealing with matters of 
current interest are collected and set out with Editorial Comments. 
pany Reports and New Issues are critically analysed. 


Com 
The Statistical icin cate G2 reader to obtain at a glance full 
issue contains a entitling the purchaser to FREE 
INFORMATION about any investment. 
JULY ISSUE—Now Ready. 1/- net. On Sale at all Booksellers. 
A specimen copy will be ~ free on application to the Publishers, 2 Waterloo 
lon, S.W. 


THE ASIATIC 
REVIEW 


(Formerly “The Asiatic Quarterly Review”) 


JULY 1, 1914. 2s. 6d. NET. 
INDIA BEFORE THE MUTINY. F, H. Sxrine, 
THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA. 
Sin Henry Corton, x.c.s.1. 


THE COLOUR-BAR QUESTION IN CANADA. 
Sir Rotanp Witson. 


THE LATE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. C. M. Satwey. 


POLITICS AND BRITISH TRADE IN THE NEAR EAST. 
Carrain Dixon Jounson. 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE BALKAN WAR. Joun Mavrocorparo. 
ALBANIA. E. Ausry. 


THE POSITION OF SANITATION IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF INDIA. 
Cotonst W. G. Kine, (Revinep). 
(Proceedings of the East India Association) 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY. - 
GREEK ATROCITIES IN MACEDONIA. 


REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES AND ORIENTALISM. 
Epovarp MontTet. 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. Henri Jory. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BALKAN WAR’ CORRESPONDENTS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT (Reviews of. Books), 
INDIAN MAIL. 


PUBLISHED AT 


every six weeks by East and West, Ltd. 


eee CHAMBERS, 3VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Tue Tiwes.—™ Mr. Leach is a facile and interesting wr ter, with a large 
stock of ideas.” 


The Native Tribes of the 
Northern Territory of 


Australia. by w. BALDWIN sPENCER, 
C.M.G.,-F.R.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 


Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

Tue Grose —“ Mr. Spencer describes h's investigations of the customs 
of the tribes which inhabit territories of Australia still almost entirely 
unknown to the white man, and it is perhaps needless to say that these, 
ppetlomyy en Melville Island, were carried out at great tisk io 


A Lad of Kent. sy HERBERT HARRISON. 


Iiiustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tue ArHen2zum.—" Mr. Harrison supplies full measure of adventures, 
serious and comic, deftly intermingled, and he introduces to us a 
variegated crowd of most life-like and interesting personages, who play 
vivid parts in a vivid and convincing manner We congratulate the 
author on an excellent and stirring tale of a most interesting epoch.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE., 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 
= RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED WITH ADDITIONS. 


Restatement and Reunion. 4 study 
in First Principles. By BURNETT H. STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer in Theol and Classics of 
Queen's College, Oxford, etc., Editor of ‘‘ Foundations."’ 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Curistian CommMonweattu.— Bishop Gore recertly urged his 
fellow-Churchpeople to consider their principles. The publication of Rev. 

. H. Streeter’s study in first principles is, therefore, a most timely ard 
valuable help towards the fulfilment of the Bishop’s wish. Mr. 

Streeter has many wise, constructive, and helpful things to say on authority. 

reunion, and truth,” 


The Great Society. 4 Psychological 
Analysis. By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of ‘‘ Human 
Nature in Politics,”’ &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

Patt Macc Gazetre.— Mr. Graham Wallas’s lines of reascning 
well defined, and the reasoning itself is constant and thorough. . . . His 
book wil! render perceptible aid to all who are honestly grappling with the 
brcader questions of p litics in its relation to society.” 


Work and Wealth: a Human Valuation. 
By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. Author of ‘‘ The Industrial 
System,’’ etc. 8vo. net. 

Mr. Granam Wattas Tue Nation.— Mr. Hobson’s new work is, 
it seems to me, the sy of his tonie, There is, indeed, no treatise, as 
far as I know, in any language which would make so good an intro- 
duction to the science of society for a student who is A not — at 
an Under-Secretaryship or a First in Greats, but at the possibility coing 
useful intellectual work for his generation." 


MACMILLAN & CO.,) LTD., LONDON. 


THE ATHENAUM 


(FOUNDED 1828) 
Special attention is devoted in this week’s issue (July 4) to 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Reviews under the following headings : 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
TWO LETTER WRITERS. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
VENICE AND THE GTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
FRENCH REMINISCENCES. : 
Other Reviews include : 
TRUTHS OR TRUISMS. MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, &c... 
Every Friday. _ Price Sixpence. 


A Specimen Copy of The Athenzum will 
be ‘forwarded post free upen request. 


‘THE ATHENAUM OFFICE, 11 BREAM'S BUILDINGS, E.C, 
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the matter of dividend payments. For several years 
only 5 per cent. was paid to the shareholders, but there 
was subsequently a gradual advance to 20 per cent., 
and for both 1912 and 1913 an additional 5 per cent. 
was distributed. 

In order to ascertain the standing of the Fine Art 
and General it is only necessary indeed to examine 
the last two or three’ reports. These clearly show 
that business of a. sound description is being carried 
on, and that, generally speaking, it has been highly 
profitable. In all four sections 40 per cent. of the 
net premiums is regularly reserved for unexpired risks, 
and substantial additional reserves also exist. In the 
case of the principal account, which, as sent to the 
shareholders, includes all fire, accident and general 
transactions, the premiums amounted to £126,750 last 
year, and there were reserves of £200,700 on Decem- 
ber 31. A very high measure of security was therefore 
afforded policy holders, without taking in account the 
share capital, of which £500,000 has been subscribed 
and £50,000 paid up. The Employers’ Liability 
account is also in a satisfactory condition. Against a 
premium income of £60,966 had to be set on the other 
side various reserve funds amounting to £76,866— 
namely, £32,480 for the estimated liability in respect 
of outstanding claims, £24,386 for risks subsisting, 
and £20,000 as additional reserve. 

Moreover, the accounts of this office testify to sane 
administration in other directions. Taking one year 
with another, the underwriting experience—especially 
in the main department—is satisfactory, and no effort 
is being made to develop rapidly the Employers’ 
Liability connections, which have not always shown 
good results. Another favourable feature is the large 
amount invested in high-class securities, which were 
written down on December 31 last to their then market 
values. As a result of these investments, the money 
required for the dividends have for some time past been 
paid out of interest earned, and all surplus interest has 
been added to the profit and loss balance, which 
was £53,957 after the final dividend for 1903 had been 
paid. All items of a ‘‘ goodwill’’ nature have also 
been eliminated from the balance-sheet, which can now 
be said to be free from the usual blemishes. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. .. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


‘© Nothing better could be wished for. British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TQ LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD 
USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
6th Editio: 6s. 
30 Maps and P] 100 Illustrations. 
A brilliant book. Times. 
Best handbook to Londow €ver issued.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 
Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


PARIS, LYONS, AND THE RIVIERA. 


Plans. 3s. 
NORTH inching 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON’ ANY CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. and Plans.’ 5s. 


AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Mage 


corse | DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Mustrations, 6 Maps, 
4 THE MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK AND HOTELS OF THE 


100 Illustrations, Maps and 


WORLD. Maps and Illustrations. A ‘to the 


Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & co. Lonpon : SIMPKIN S. 
NTANO'S. 


Paris AND New York: BRE 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


FRY’S 
MAGAZINE 


THE PREMIER 
SPORTING MONTHLY. 


IS READ BY SPORTSMEN AND SPORTSWOMEN 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. IT CONTAINS ARTICLES 
BY THE BEST AUTHORITIES ON EVERY FORM 
OF SPORT. IT IS SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY SPECIAL DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AND IS, INFACT, A MAGAZINE THAT NO SPORTS- 
MAN OR SPORTSWOMAN CAN BE WITHOUT. 


Some of the Contents of the July Number. 


A. H. HORNBY . “OLD INTERNATIONAL” 


A LAWN TENNIS THEORIST 


AT LARGE E. H. D. SEWELL 


CAMPING DELUXE . . . A. T. JOHNSON 


Illustrated with Photographs, 


HENLEY FROM THE PRESS BOX Cc. E. THOMAS 
Illustrated with special Photographs. 


THE HEART OF THE SHADOW. A 
STORY ROY COHEN 
Illustrated by Sid Pride. 


GUSTAV HAMEL—AVIATOR W., BURTON BALDRY 


THE MAKING OF A GOLFER. 
(PART IV.) HENRY HUGHES 


Illustrated with action Siciitili by Humphrey Joel. 


SCIENCE IN LAWN TENNIS— 
VOLLEYING ‘ S. N. DOUST 


Illustrated with action re by Humphrey Joel. 


A SAFARI TO THE YALA RIVER F. G. AFLALO 


THE H'JMOURS OF GOLF GEORGE WARNER 


Illustrated by Alfred Leete. 


Also articles on Motoring, Racing, Lawn 
Tennis, Fishing, Dress, etc., etc. — 


ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 
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Illustrated. 8vo. babs. net each. 


L—Protozoa; Porifera (Sponges), 


Va. Mammalia. 


THE GARDEN. 


GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. Earie 
and ETHEL CASE. 1s. net. New Shilling Library. 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 
By ALEXANDER LOGAN. With 1oz Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL FLOWER  GARDER. By HELENA RUTHER- 
FURD ELY. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Everyn Cecit 
(Alicia Amherst). With about 40 trations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Foster-MELL1aR, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS 
President National Rose Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX. baa 
— Illustrations of Specimen Roses, &c. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


AND GERMAN GARDEN. _Iilustrated 
Edition, 8vo, 7d. net. With ustrations by SIMON 
FaRMON VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the-Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Elition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. 

THE ODD FARMHOUSE. By the Opp Farmwire. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITE INLAND BIRDS. By ANTHONY 
Sa Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warve Fow ter, M.A. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warve Fow er, M.A. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Wanve Fowzrr, M.A. 
With i by B Hook. Edi 


STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warvx 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. 
, L. C. MIALL, F.R.S, With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1530- 
1789). By L.C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo, ros. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical 
Work (Invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. With Illustrations. 


Sun, 66. 
its Life History and ant, how 


B L. SLADEN, Fellow of the Entomologi: ical Society Londen, 
with Pho phs and bo tho ond Five 


Plates photographed t from Nature. 8vo, ros. net. 


LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. Fasre. 
b,- A a Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2s. Od. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Ameba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards 
of roo Illustrations. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 

Y OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO 

WHICH IT IS DUE. By the late te Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 

By GILBERT WHITE, BORNE, by FRANK BUCKLAND, a 


on Antiquities by LORD and New Letters. Illustrated. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Grpert White. 
Library of English Classics. 


¢ oF NATURAL HISTORY. By Bucmanp. 
Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. Series separa crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d., as follows : First Series RAT: SERPENTS: 


FISHES, FROGS ONKEYS, &e. BEARS, 
WOLVES, CATS, EAGLES HEDGEHOGS, EELS, HERRINGS, WHALES. 
Third id Series—WILD DUCK DUCKS, FISHING LIONS, * TIGERS, FO POR- 


PEOPLE, SALMON, &e. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences 
and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. D.C.L. 
qd its and Prefatory lemoir of the Author by 
Georcr A. Macmittan. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
much Sport 


8vo, 28. 6d. each ; dant 
ALKS, TALES, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 
PLAY-MOURS AND ; or, Further Experiences 
Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON.» 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. raitea by s. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. 


Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. Half Morocco, Gilt tops. In sets only. Medium 8vo. £8 8s. net. 


Vol. Molluses and and Brachiopods. Vol. V. 
Vol. ViL—Hemichordata; Ascidians and Amphioxus; Fishes. 


*" A Complete Prospects, with Specimen Pages, post free om application. 


ta. Vol. IL—Worms, Rotifers and 
Parti. Vol. 
Vol, and Reptiles. Vol. 1X —Birds. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 
LONDON. By Mrs. E.T.Coox. Illustrated by HuGH THomson 
and Frepericx L. Griccs. 


MIDDLESEX. By Wa rer JERRoLp. Illustrated by 


Tomson, 


HER By H. W. Tompxins. Illustrated by 
Freperick L. Griccs. 

BUCKING By CLEMENT SHoRTER. Illustrated by 
Freperick L. Griccs. 


SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HucH THomson. 
KENT. By Watrter JErRowp. Illustrated by HucH THomson, 


By E. V. Lucas, Illustrated by Frepericx L. 
GRIGGS. 


IRE. By EpmunpD VIncENT. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGG 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herpert A. Evans. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
COUNTRY. By W. H. Hutron. With 
Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
By D. H. Mourray Reap. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR B. CONNIR. 
By Sir FrepERIck TREvEs. Illustrated by JosEPH 
ENN. 


MERSET. By Epwarp Hutton. [Illustrated by NELLY 

ERICHSEN. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Artuur H. Norway. Illus- 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Brap.zy. 
FREDERICK L. GRI 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by JosEPH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 
AND ELY. Rev. EpwarD CoNYBEARE. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. ‘GRIGGS. 
EAST ANGLIA, By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by JoszpH PENNELL. 


By J. B. Frets. ‘Illustrated by Netty 


‘ By Artuur H. Norway. Illustrated by JoszPH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


LAKE DISTRICT. ay Brav.ey. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 

BORDER. By ANDREW and \ Joun Lane. 
HUGH THOMSON. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By SrerHen Gwynn. Illustrated 
by HUGH THOMSON. 


NORMANDY. By Rev. P. DEARMER. Illustrated by JosEPxH 
*,° Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
LEISURELY TOUR IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 


10s, ne 
CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full- 
Page Illustrations and Map. 8vo, ros. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. Illus- 


trated. 8vo, ros. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 


Tos. net. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, ros. net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, ros. net. 

OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full- some smalle 
VER 4 Full-Page (and r) 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Coxx. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS ; or, the Old in the New Around Us. 
By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. "Dy Manabe L. Newsicin, D.Sc. 
By Marcaret and Prof. 
J. ARTH 


Illustrated by 


ERICHSEN. 


Illustrated by 
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The Standard Book on_ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
ite 12th Thousand. 22 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. ‘ 
(Postage 14d.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
-with the general principles of the game, never 
-draw even the most simple inference from what 
‘they see. To them this book should be of great 
-assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY pp 


DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FaMILY JEWELs 


Saver, Furnirurz, Pictrurgs, MINIATUREs, Cuma, 


Coins, Booxs, Lacs, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 


GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Pro and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. in 


NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful Part 
of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family 
Party or Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS from July 1st. 
Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 deuble bed 
and dressing room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bed. 
rooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful views, garden, 
park, woods; within drive of sea. River just outside grounds, 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrange 
ment.—‘‘ Brittany,”’ c/o ‘‘ Saturday Review,”? 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTIS 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 


Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


if you would understand the true bearing of the Home 
Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. 8. AMERY, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”’ :— 

‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legis- 
lation nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and°his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is avell worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
velume is a substantial one,-but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.”’ 


Ot all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from the Office 44d. 
“THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.c. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


USTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
‘Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du. Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 ie Leopold 
RO?PTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 
Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 


BIARRITZ: V. 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barree MARSEILLES: Mme 
de Meilhan. MONTE 


Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée : 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 
: Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 


A 


Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 

224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, ue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’?Opéra; Librairie Timotie 

14 rue Castiglione, and the aeg Libraries, Kiosques and 
nga Stations. TROUVILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 

ains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE : F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : 
Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: 


W. Basedow, 10/21 HOMBURG: F. 

Schick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7  Rambla_ Estudios. 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. © 


SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE : F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstr: 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques.’. 
Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue-Peco 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE : 
A. Gebhardt, Library. ONTREUX: C. B. Faist, 
Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Feaist, 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


Library. - 
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4 July 1914- 


The Saturday Review. 


FORESTAL LAND. | 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Forestal Land, Timber 
and Railways Co., Ltd., was held on Monday, Baron Emile 
B. d’Erlanger (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said that, in accordance with the agreement 
with the Santa Fé Land Co., Ltd., by which the Forestal 
Co. had acquired that company’s properties and assets, the 
capital of the company had been increased by 1,125,000 shares 
of £1 each, of which 502,543 preference shares and 502,542 
ordinary shares had been issued. In addition, £213,604 had ‘been 
expended on capital account for the acquisition of the Gallareta 
factory and for additions to factories, machinery, etc. They had 
also acquired the assets of the New York Tanning Extract Co. 
and the Argentine Quebracho Co., the capital being again in- 
creased by the creation of 200,000 preference shares and 200,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each, of which 187,907 of each class had 
been issued. With regard to the past year, the sales of land 

a considerable falling off, due to a great extent to the very 
severe crisis resulting from over-speculation im land in the 
Argentine, the sudden universal restriction of credit, and the 

rtial failure of the wheat crop. How long the depression 
would last it was impossible to foretell. It depended largely on 
the next harvest, and if the country had one or two good crops’a 
speedy return of prosperity might be expected. Their department 
for the breeding and sale of cattle had done satisfactorily, cattle 
being in great demand. Their most important department was 
the making of Quebracho extract and the sale of timber. Their 
extract was extensively used, but had to. contend with powerful 
competition by other tanning materials the cost of production of 
which was smal]. It might be urged that in view of the enormous 
quantity of timber which they cut, they were exhausting their 
capital to little or no purpose. However, they did not cut timber 
below a certain growth, and consequently their forests were 
always slowly in the process of re-growth. Moreover, they 
charged in their accounts depreciation for every ton cut, so that, 
if the whole of their forests were exhausted, the reserves geeu- 
mulated by that means would reduce the book price of skeir total 
lands to round about 3s. 6d. per acre. The sheréholders need 
have no undue apprehension, therefore, so far as the timber 
business was concerned. The prospects for 1914 looked exceed- 
ingly bright’ a few months ago; the leather trade had revived 
both in the. United States and in Europe, and the demand for 
tanning material was good, whilst freights had fallen from 
abnormally high to abnormally low levels. Although nearly all 
of their production for the year 1914 had been contracted for, yet, 
in face of the possibilities of the situation in the United States 
and of the financial crisis in the Argentine, which almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of land sales for some time, extra prudence 


FANTI MINES. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Fanti Consolidated Mines, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday, the Rt. Hon. Lord Teynham (the 
Chairmen) presiding. 
_ The Chairman said the net profit of £10,886 was carried 
forward. It was.a small figure, but 1914, he thought, would show 
much better results. . The Abbontiakoon Mine had taken the lead, 
im their particular group, in becoming a dividend payer. Its 
accounts showed a balance of £73,370, after writing off £11,506 
depreciation and paying £6,525 of interest in addition to ordinary 
expenses. A very satisfactory feature in connection with that 
company was the high extraction obtained by the plant. Develop- 
ment continued to be satisfactory, the ore reserves at 31 March 
last being estimated at 661,500 tons, of a value of 41s. 8d. The 
Prestea Block A had reduced its loans to £100,000, ‘and proposals 
had been made to limit monthly payments when the loan had been 
further reduced, so that profits should be available for the share- 
holders. That company had crushed 229,990 tons in 1913, for a 
recovery of £386,934, at a cost of only 25s. 7d. per ton: - They 
hoped that a modification of that Prestea treatment plant would 
result in a vast improvement in the gold recovery, when they 
would look forward to.it following in the steps of the Abbontia- 
koon, and commencing the distribution of dividends. The infor- 
mation regarding the Anfargah Gold Mine, given in the report, 
indicated that they must await further development in the lower 
levels to form a definite conclusion of its value. The Gold Coast 
Machinery and Trading Co., formed for distributing mining re- 
quirements generally, had also commenced the payment of. divi- 
dends. A first distribution was made on 30 March, and they were 
looking forward to the probability of an interim payment during 
the current year. A commencement had been made with treating 
the Cinnamon Bippo ore at the Abosso Mill, and when: the 
scarcity of labour had been overcome it was hoped to increase 
the tonnage and deal with it more profitably. Ropp Tin, Ltd., 
in which they had an interest, had paid a first dividend of 50 
per cent., and, according to a cablegram, 3,500,000 cubic yards 
had been practically proved for dredging, and were estimated to 
contain 7,000 tons of black tin. In the Mount Oxide Mime, a high 
grade copper proposition in North Queensland, they had a con- 
siderable interest. Well defined shoots of massive copper glance 
had been exposed’ and 33,500 tons. of. copper, assaying 22 per 
cent., in addition to a large body of low grade ore, had been 
operied up. Latest reports showed that the values at the lowest 
points continued te be excellent. An early return on their holding 
in the Chrome Co., Ltd.,. was confidently expected, while as to 
their interest in the American Trona Corporation, he thought he 
could not do better than refer to Lord Harris’s speech at the 
Gold Coast Amalgamated Mines; Ltd.; earlier..in the month. 
With the Prestea joining the rank of paying companies, it was 
clear their prospects would be greatly enhanced. 


> 
The Subscription List will close on or before Saturday, the 4th day of 
July, 1914. 


Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power 
Company, Limited 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada). 


CAPITAL: 

Authorised : : 
Common Shares eee eee lie aoe eee $30,000,000 

7 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preference Shares... $12,500,000 


7 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preference Shares ... $8,485,500 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA. 
OFFER OF SALE 
£3,118,060 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE 50-YEAR BONDS 


(Forming part of an Authorised Issue limited to £8,000,000). 


Of the Bonds now offered the present Owners have made 
firm application for £1,532,000, which will be allotted in fall 
’ on the terms of this Prospectus, 


The above Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed executed in 

of the National Trust Company Limited, of Toronto, dated ist Deccmn 
ber, 1911, under which the Bonds are. constituted a specific charge on 
ali immovable property of the Company, and on all Bonds, Debentures, 
Shares and other securities owned by the Company at the date of the 
Trust Deed, and thereafter acquired by it, with the Bonds or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, and a general floating charge on all other assets and 
property of the Company. Under the terms of a supplemental Trust 
Deed the authorised issue was limited to £8,000,000. 


The Bonds are dated Ist December, 911, and will be redeemed 
on Ist December, 1961, by means of & Sinking Fost vémanacing in 
1922, to be applied in annual drawipgs at Par, or in the purchase of 
Bonds at or below par, plus accrued itterest, or the whole or any part 
of the Bonds may be redeemed at 105 per cent., plus accrued interest, 
poh any time a b- months’ notice, and in the event of the Com- 

Y going into voluntary liquidation or amalgamating with another 

Company or i 

The Bonds are to Bearer in denominations of £100 and £20, and 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum is payable thereon half- 
yearly, upon Ist June and Ist December in each year, by coupons 
able in London, New York, and Toronto, and at such other tm 
the Company may from time to time appoint. 


THE BANK OF SCOTLAND 


are authorised by the Owners to receive applications for £1,586,060 


Bonds, being the balance of the above £3,118,060 Bonds, 
_ AT THE PRICE OF 82} PER CENT. 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


£10 © O on Application. 
£22 10 Oon Allotment. 
£25 O Oon Ist August, 1014, 
£25 O O on lst September, 1914. 
£82 10 _per cent. 
The Allotment Letters, when fully paid, will be exchangeable in due 
course for the Definite Bonds with full Coupon attached pay: 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be. obtained tread 


{ 
Issued : 
R is required. 
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: the Bankers, The Bank of Scotland, Head Office, Edinburgh, 
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SMITH ELDER 


“FOR «HOLIDAY READIN G 


BOOKS 


Smith, Bider& Co.’s. 
1s. Net: Vet Series. 


. Deeds that Won the Emapi Empire. 


i The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” Frank T. Bullen. 

3. Fights for the Flag. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 1- Micah Clarke. 13. The Tragedy of the 
4 The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank T. Bullen. | 2, The Captain of the “ Korosko.” 

Home. Richard Jefferies: | Pole Star. A Duet, with an 

neoner cok, Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 3. The Sign of Four. Occasional Chorus, 
The Sowets. Henry Seton Merriman. 

jess. H. Rider Haggard: 4. The White Com-| 5. The Green Flag, and 
9. Vice Vetsa. F. Anstey. rr Other Stories of 
10. Woodland, Moot and Stream. Edited by J. A. Owen. | 5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 
11. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. . Sherlock Holmes.| 16 The Hound of the 
12. Sixty Years in the Wilderness. sir Henry W. Lucy] 6. The Memoirs of Baskervilles. 
13. A Vision of India. Sidney Low. Sherlock Holmes. 
14. The Defence of Plevna. —_ Capt. F. W. von Herbert. The R £ 17. The Adventures of 
1. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. Gerard. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. Sherlock Holmes. 18. Sir Nigel. 
16. Nelson and His Captains. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 8, The Refugees. _ 
17. With Edged Tools. Henry Seton Merriman. The Monro | Magic 
18. The Adventures/of Sherlock Holmes. Door. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. . Round the Fire 

19. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 10. The Exploits of 2. z 

7 en Sir A. Conan Doyle. Brigadier Gerard. Stories. 
ao. Wellington’s Men. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 11, Rodney Stone. 21. The Last Galley: 
21. The Red Hand Of Ulster. George A. Birmingham. Impressions and 
22. Molly. Katharine Tynan. 12. Tales. | 
2 ifé’s Morni George Gissing. 
Court Royal. “4 S. Baring Empire, 22. The Lost World. 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


‘Sir A. Conan Doyle’s | 
Works. 


ILLUSTRATED 3/6 Epirion. 


Crown 8vo. 


Thin Paper Editions. 


In clear type and handy size. Feap. 8vo, gilt top 
Bach Volume { 3% 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 


Novels, in 14 Volumes 
‘With an Introddétion in the First Volume by 
E. F, S. and S. G. T. 


1. Slave’ of the Lathp. 8. Roden’s Corner. 
2. The Sowets. 9. The Isle of Unrest. 
3. From One Generation | 10. The Velvet Glave. 


to Another. 
4. With Edged Tools. 
The Grey Lady. 
6. Flotsam. 
7. In Kedar’s Tents. 


Stanley 


11. The Vultures. 

12, Barlasch of the Guard. 

13. Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
other Stories 

14. The Last Hope. 


Weyman’s 


_ Novel, in 20 Volumes, 
AUTHOR'S GOMPLETE EDITION. 

With ah Introduction itt the First Volume by Mr. Werman, 
t. The House of the Wolf. | 10. Shrewsbury. 
a. The New Rector. 11. The Castle Inn. 
j. of 12. Sophia. 

13. Count Hannibal. 
4 A of 14., In Kings’ Byways. 
5. The Man im Black. | 15. The Long Night. 


6 Under the Red Robe. | 16. The Abbea of Vlaye. 


7. My Lady Rotha. 17. Starvecrow Farm. 
8. Membits of a Minister | 18. Chi 
of Fraice. 19. Lad 
The Red Cockade. 20. 


The Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3g, 6d. cach Volume. 


The Brass Bottle. By F. Ansrey. Witha Proatiopeee 
The Caravaners. By Countess von Arnim. 
The Major’s Niece, By Groncr A. 


Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 


By Franx Bucxianp. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” By Fraxx T. Burrex. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif. By Franc T. Buren. With 
8 full Full-page Illustrations. 


Peter’s Mother. 

Deborah of Tod’s. By Mrs, Henry pe 1a Pasture 
Adam Grigson. (Lady Cutrrorp). 
Catherine of Calais. 

Jess. By H. River Haccaio. With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 
Brazenhead the Great. By Maurice Hewcert. 


The Gamekeepér at Home. By Ricuaan 


Wirh numerous Illustrations. 
The Amateur Poacher. By Ricuann 
The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The Broken Road. By A.B.W. Mam 
The Voyage of the “Discovery.” By Captain § 
Rosert F, Scorr, C.V.0., R.N. 2 Volumes, with Illustrations. 


Early Victorian : a Village 


By S. G. 


Loniddh : 1 ELDER & 


15° Waterloo S.We 
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